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Spring Outings, 1907. 

The five spring outings of the Audubon Society this year 
covered territory of considerable diversity of country and 
gave opportunity to observe 110 different species of birds. 
The rarest species met with were the pileated woodpecker, 
seen on the walk from Difficult Run to Great Falls on 
May 23, and the blue grosbeak, seen on the trip along the 
Eastern Branch, May 16, two birds that are seldom observed 
in the vicinity of Washington. A visit to a colony of night 
herons was an interesting feature of the outing on the shores 
of the Potomac near Chain Bridge on May 2. These jaunts 
afford an excellent opportunity to the members of the 
Society and their friends to become acquainted with the 
spring birds of this locality, and ninety persons availed 
themselves of the chance this year. ‘The ornithologists 
who conducted parties on one or more of the outings were 
Prof. Wells W. Cooke, Mr. Arthur H. Howell, Mr. W. L. 
McAtee, Mr. Henry Oldys, and Mr. Edward A. Preble. 


The points visited, besides those already mentioned, were the 


region between Chevy Chase and Forest Glen on April 25, 
and Fort Washington, which was reached by boat, May 9. 


The Kearton Lecture. . 

The advent in Washington of Mr. Richard Kearton, of 
Surrey, England, with a remarkable series of moving pic- 
tures of birds—the first ever taken—which he showed for 
the first time in America at the White House on invitation 
of the President, was an opportunity that the Audubon 
Society was quick to embrace, and arrangements were 
made at once for a lecture at the Columbia Theatre. To 
cover the unusually heavy expense a small fee of twenty- 
five cents was charged and the demand for seats was so 
great that the entire theatre, which seats 1,300, was sold 
out on the first day of sale of seats. The audience was 
delighted with the unique and charming views of land and 
water birds in motion thrown on the screen and gave the 
lecturer an ovation. Mr. Kearton was very much pleased 
with his reception and declared his intention of returning 


to the United States next winter to make a tour of the 


country. 


- “Artificial” Aigrettes. 
The millinery trade in England, in order to quiet the 
consciences of its customers and increase its sales, circulated 
the statement that it was selling manufactured ‘ospreys’ (as 
aigrettes are called in Great Britain). This statement has 
reached America, and is doubtless exerting considerable 
influence. It may be dismissed as without foundation. 
Hundreds of aigrettes sold as artificial were examined by 
members of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
and by expert ornithologists of the British Museum and 
were all found to be the nesting plumage of herons and 
egrets. The milliners were challenged to give the name 
and address of a maker of artificial plumes and one bird 
protectionist offered 4100 to the person who would take 
him to such a factory, but no names or addresses were 
furnished. 


Bird Plumage Measure in Great Bntain. 

On May 12, 1908, a bill was introduced into the British 
House of Lords by Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) pro- 
hibiting importation of plumage, except of certain species. 
In a memorandum attached to the bill Lord Avebury says 
that unless the British Parliament follows the example of 
the New York legislature the extinction of the most beautiful 
species of bird life is only a question of time. 


The A. O. U. Law in Australia. 

At the annual meeting of the Australasian Ornithologists’ 
Union, held at Sydney, October 29, 1907, the suggestion was 
made that a model bird protection law should be prepared 
by the Union, similar to that drawn up in the United States 
by the Bird Protection Committee of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union and urged upon State legislatures by our 
Audubon societies. 


A New Bird Book. 

A book full of interest to all who enjoy the study of bird 
ways is Zhe Bird Hospital by Miss Caroline Crowninshield 
Bascom, which has recently appeared. Miss Bascom having 
successfully attempted to cure one or two injured birds that 
had come to her notice, others were brought to her and soon 
she had a regular practice as bird surgeon and physician. 
Her little patients, who were allowed the liberty of the 
rooin and sometimes of the entire house, readily learned 
to know and trust their doctor and the most intimate rela- 


tions of friendship were established. This relationship 
was extended, by Miss Bascom’s diplomatic skill, to several 
cats which were also her companions. ‘The methods 
employed to bring about this state of amity and the many 
interesting and sometimes remarkable traits exhibited by 
her diverse pets are simply and entertainingly told by the 
author. The book is full of valuable suggestion to both 
young and old and is fascinating to children. It is illus- 
trated by photographs. of the author and her subjects. It is 
published by the H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and New York, 
and retails at 75 cents. 


Plume Hunting in Australia. 

The results of a raid on a small colony of egrets in Aus- 
tralia to secure aigrettes is thus graphically described by a 
writer in an Australian newspaper : 


““On arrival, evidence of a recent raid was only too 
plainly visible. As the boat approached, large white patches 
were to be seen floating on the water, or resting on the 
fallen trees in the neighborhood of the heronry. ‘These 
proved to be the carcasses of adult egrets, some fifty in 
number, about one-third, or perhaps more, of the entire 
colony. ‘These birds had been ruthlessly shot while brood- 
ing their young, which, to the number of about a couple of 
hundred, had been remorselessly left to die a lingering 
death from hunger. Many had already succumbed at the 
time of the writer’s visit, having fallen from the nests into 
the water below. Others from time to time fell from the 
nests to share the same fate, while others, again, perished 
from exhaustion as they sat on the nests. Perhaps the 
most pitiable sight of all was to watch those which had still 
sufficient strength to move and cry, attempting in vain to 
attract the attention of old birds, parents of other broods, 
flying past with food in their beaks for their own young.”’ 


Plume Hunting in the Sudan. oe 

The natives of Upper Senegal and Niger are, at the instiga- 
tion of plume hunters rapidly exterminating both ostriches 
and herons. In order to save these birds it is proposed by the 
French government to establish ostrich farms in the French 
Sudan and to prohibit hunting of the herons for two years 
and establish reservations within which natives will not be 
permitted to hunt them. 


Bird Destruction in France. en 

- M. Cunisset-Carnot, in Ze Zemps for May 28, 1907, 
estimates the number of small birds destroyed during each 
migration by bird netters in the two departments of Landes 


and Basses Pyrenees as nine millions. ‘‘I must say,’’ he 
says, \ that certain practices in which bird catchers indulge 
appear to me to be absolutely unworthy of our civilization, 
and can only be looked upon as retrogressive. For example 
a ‘chasseur’ who has netted a nightingale crushes the 
throat of the little songster between his fingers until the 
bird is strangled, and glories in the sport; and not only are 
such acts excused, but they are said to be right and natural, 
and children are allowed to participate in them.”’ 


Birds of Paradise and Egrets. 

According to a careful estimate by Bird Notes and News, 
based on the catalogues of bi-monthly auctions at the Com- 
mercial Sale-rooms, London, 60,000 birds of paradise and 
300,000 egrets were sacrificed to supply the London market 
for the two years of 1906 and 1907. 


Bird Sanctuaries in New Zealand. 

Two bird sanctuaries have been established in New Zea- 
land: one is Resolution Island, in the Southern Sounds; 
the other is Little Barrier Island, which is 43 miles from 
the city of Auckland. Several rare New Zealand birds that 
make their homes on these islands will now be saved from 
the extinction that threatened them. Little Barrier Island 
is an ideal sanctuary. Itis owned by the government and 
is occupied only by the ‘ conservator’ and his family. ‘There 
is no regular communication with the outside world. 


Destruction of the Jabiru. 

During the past 6 or 8 years there has been a demand for 
the wing and tail feathers of the South and Central Ameri- 
can jabiru (a species of stork) for hat decoration, which 
has caused a serious diminution in the numbers of these 
handsome and useful birds and the desertion of former 
haunts by the survivors, which frequent the open savanna 
country bordering the marshes and shallow lagoons in 
Venezuela, Guiana, and Brazil. 


A Canadian Bird Protection Society. 

A new society, whose object is shown by its title—* The 
Society for Nature Study and Bird Protection ’—has been 
organized at Hamilton, Ontario. ‘The president, Mr. J. F. 
Ballard, and secretary, Mr. H. C. Merrilees, are both 
members of the (British) Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds. 7 


January 5, 1909. 


Current Items of Interest. 


Important Supreme Court Decision. 


In a decision handed down on November 2, 1908, the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the right of a State to 
regulate the possession and sale of imported game, and thus 
settled definitely a question that had been before the State 
courts in one shape or another for more than thirty years. 
The case decided, People ex rel. Silz v. Hesterberg, arose in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. On April 6, 1905, John Hill, proprietor 
of the Clarendon Hotel in Brooklyn, was arrested for pos- 
session of certain European game bought from August Silz 
of New York city. Silz immediately became a party to the 
suit and was arrested on the next day, April 7, by Henry 
Hesterberg, sheriff of Kings county, for having in possession 
on March 30, 1905, in violation of the New York law, one 
golden plover from England and one black cock from Russia, 
captured in open season, bought in London, and legally 
imported into the United States. Silz at once applied to 
the New York.Supreme Court for a writ of hadeas corpus. 
He lost his case in the Supreme Court of New York, won 
it in the appellate division of that court, and again lost it 
in the New York Court of Appeals, the highest court in the 
State. The case was then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which sustained the New York Court of 
Appeals. The main contention of Silz was that the New 
York law prohibiting possession of imported game in close 
season was an interference with interstate commerce, the 
regulation of which is under Federal, not State, control. 
But the Supreme Court held that such interference was only 
incidental, the principal object of the law being protection 
of the game of the State in view of the well-known practice 
of selling native game under the guise of imported game 
when sale of only the former is prohibited. Theimportance 
of this decision to bird protectionists lies in the application 
of the principle laid down to imported plumage, such as 
aigrettes and bird-of-paradise plumes. It has heretofore 
been difficult to secure a conviction in the case of imported 


plumage, even though the State laws clearly covered 
such plumage, owing to the contention that such laws 
are unconstitutional as an attempt to regulate interstate 
commerce, thus encroaching on the jurisdiction of the 
General Government. ‘The Silz decision removes all such 
difficulty and where the State law is sufficiently broad to 
cover imported plumage its vigorous enforcement is to be 
looked for in the near future. 


Bird Plumage Measure in Great Britain. 


Lord Avebury’s bill to prohibit the importation of bird 
plumage into Great Britain has passed the House of Lords 
with an amendment excepting feathers imported for use in 
fly fishing, and has gone to the House of Commons. At 
the hearings held in Juneand July by the select committee, 
composed of Lord Avebury, chairman, Duke of Bedford, 
Duke of Rutland, Marquess of Bristol, and Lord O’ Hagan, 
many important facts were brought out. Mr. Montagu 
Sharpe, chairman of the council of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, testified that the following species 
of birds are likely to be soon exterminated if the present 
rate of killing continues unchecked : 

Little Egret,—China, Japan, India, and Africa. 

Black-footed Egret,—Moluccas, Java, and Australia. 

Snowy Egret,—America. 

Birds of Paradise,—New Guinea and neighboring islands. 

Rifle Bird,—Australia. 

Lyre-Bird,—Australia. 

Certain others, such as the splendid Impeyan pheasants 
of India, he said, are also doomed to extinction, though 
the end will be longer delayed. 

Colonel Ryan, President of the Ornithological Union of 
Australia, stated that in the more settled parts of Australia 
egrets are almost exterminated. 

Lord Stanmore testified that during the seven years he 
was governor of Ceylon he noticed a marked diminution in 
the number of egrets. In 1883, when he went to Ceylon, 
they were quite common; in 1890, when he left, they were 
rare. He also stated that more than a dozen species of 
humming-birds had passed from abundance to comparative 
scarcity in Trinidad in the last forty years. 

Witnesses on behalf of the millinery trade asserted that 
a large percentage of the aigrettes used are moulted plumes 
picked up in heronries (though they were finally compelled 


to acknowledge that the statement was not based on personal 
knowledge); while on the other side Capt. Albert Pam 
testified that in his South American travels, in which he had 
visited egret colonies on the Amazon and Orinoco, he had 
never seen a moulted feather and that it would be difficult 
to find one in the jungles where the heronries are situated ; 
and Dr. Hagmann, for many years junior curator of the 
museum in Para, Brazil, averred that the number of moulted 
feathers picked up is infinitesimal, that practically all 
egrets from which feathers are obtained are shot, and that 
their numbers are being very rapidly diminished. 

Trade witnesses also repeated the old story that most of the 
aigrettes are manufactured from the feathers of barnyard 
fowls; but this was disproved, not only by Dr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s testimony that his examination of trade aigrettes 
had shown the statement to be false, but also by some of 
their own side, who, to show how the bill would displace 
labor, stated that they could not replace the natural feathers, 
as they have a brightness and other qualities that artifi- 
cial feathers do not possess. ‘The latter, they said, are as 
ginger beer to champagne; they are dowdy, and ladies 
of England would have to buy abroad if the bill passed. 


Ruffed Grouse and Quail. 


Last year sportsmen reported a notable scarcity of ruffed 
grouse, which had been very abundant in 1906. This con- 
dition was probably due to a combination of causes, chiefly 
the cold wet spring of 1907, through which most of the 
broods and many of the old birds perished. Reports this 
year indicate a slight recovery, though the numbers are still 
far below normal in most localities. A few years ago the 
quail of the northern States were almost exterminated by 
two successive severe winters. The South, however, is 
teeming with quail and this abundance is gradually spread- 
ing northward. Attempts were made to restock northern 
covers with southern birds by trapping and shipping them, 
but were attended with very indifferent success, partly 
because of a highly infectious and rapidly fatal disease that 
appeared among the quail thus captured and transferred. 


Feather Flowers. 


In the Iiillinery Trade Review for November, 1908, atten- 
tion is called to the effect of the bird-protection movement 
on the manufacture of feather flowers in Brazil. The writer 


states that formerly one could purchase at Rio Janeiro 
rosettes or medallions for the hair, each made of the breasts 
of seven humming-birds, besides bridal wreaths, of orange 
plumes and bunches of magnolias, including full blooms, 
half-blown blossoms, and buds, unusually perfect, all made 
of feathers of native birds. He adds, ‘‘ Since the Audubon 
societies have been making such an attack against the kill- 
ing of birds, manufacturers of artificial flowers have been 
forced to imitate our rarest flowers in their variety of color- 
ing with other material than feathers. But none can com- 
pare in matchless beauty and brilliance with those made from 
the feathers of the birds from the Brazilian forests.’’ ‘Two 
important admissions are contained in this account emanat- 
ing from a hostile source, (1) that the attack on the feather 
market in the United States has protected bird life in Brazil, 
and (2) that adornments made of feathers of certain wild 
birds possess a brilliance that can not be imitated with other 
material, a point brought out by the testimony of milliners 
in the hearing on the Avebury bill to prohibit importation 
of bird plumage into Great Britain. 


The Avebury Bill. 


At aconference of the branch secretaries and frieads of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds held on Octo- 
ber 29, Sir George Kekewich, a member of Parliament, said 
that the Avebury bill would not become a law this session, 
though he was hopeful about its prospects next year. 


Chinese Feather Trade. 


According to figures from the Imperial maritime customs 
returns, furnished by Charles Denby, our Consul-General 
at Shanghai, the exports of feathers from China in 1906 
amounted to 12,602,267 pounds, valued at $950,017.60. 
The exports consisted mainly of egret, hen, white goose, 
gray duck, and mandarin duck feathers, but included also 
the plumage of other herons and ducks, eagles, hawks, 
peacocks, ospreys, and bustards. Germany is the principal 
importer of these feathers, receiving 43 per cent of them. 
The United States received a little over 3 percent. Feather 
shipments from China to the United States show a large 
and rapid increase, however, as appears from the following 
values taken from the declared export records of the consul- 
ate-general: 1905, $14,429; 1906, $30,112; 1907, £86,978. 


Current Items of Interest. 
(Prepared by Henry Oldys.) 


No. 3. April 15, 1909. 
Protection of American Birds. 


W.E. Teschemaker, in listing the imports of birds in 
England, in January, 1909, says: 

“‘T recently saw at Mr. Hamlyn’s six Virginia Cardinals which 

had just come over. * * * The Americans must keep a very 


close surveillance on their exports for few indeed are the species 
that are now smuggled through from the States.’’ 


New Bird-Protection Law in India. 


India has recently enacted a law empowering the local 
government to declare a close season during which it will 
be unlawful to capture, kill, or deal in any specified kind 
of game or the plumage of any specified bird. 


Bird-Protection in Australia. 


The Emu, in its issue. for October, 1908, states than an 
echo of the hearings on the Avebury Importation of Plumage 
Bill in England is found in a decided forward movement in 
bird-protection in Australia. 


English Sparrow in Japan. 


In Japan the English sparrow’s depredations in the rice 
fields have become so great that a movement is on foot to 
place a bounty on the birds. 


Export of Bird Skins from Japan. 


In 1907, Japan exported bird skins to the value of 
$70,000, of which more than $50,000 worth went to France. 
In 1906 the exports amounted to $80,000, showing an 
apparently encouraging decrease, but one which probably 
finds its cause in the recent general trade decline. The 
British commercial attaché at Yokohama reports that in 
view of the increase in the number of insect pests, owing to 
the destruction of many small birds, the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce has issued a list of 
birds, the capture or destruction of which is prohibited. 
As, however, the customs officials of Japan do not, appar- 
ently, examine the skins which are exported, this regulation 
is not likely to be effective. 


New Bird Reservations. 


In the closing days of his administration, President 
Roosevelt established twenty-six new bird reservations, 
raising the total to fifty-one. One of these is in the mid- 
Pacific, and covers all islands of the Hawaian group lying 
between west longitude 160 and 180 degrees, and north 
latitude 23 and 29 degrees. ‘The reservation begins with 
Bird Island on the east and ends with Pearl and Hermes 
Islands on the west; it includes Laysan Island, celebrated 
for its large and interesting colony of albatrosses and other 
birds. This action forstalls a movement on the part of 
certain Japanese to make an extended and destructive raid 
on these islands to secure plumage for commercial purposes. 
Six of the new reservations are in Alaska, the others are 
distributed as follows: South Dakota, 1; Montana, 1; 
Wyoming, 2; Utah, 1; New Mexico, 2; Arizona, 1; Cal- 
ifornia, 2; Idaho, 2; Oregon, 1; Washington, 5; Porto 
Rico, 1. 


Results of Bird Slaughter in New South Wales. 


Mr. C. W. Beebe, curator of birds at the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, recently received a letter from Sydney, New 
South Wales, dated September 12, 1908, in which the 
writer, Mr. Richard Walter Tomalin, says: 


“In the sub-districts of Robertson and Kangaloon in the Illa- 
watra district of New South Wales, what ten years ago was a 
waving mass of English Cocksfoot and Rye grass, which had been 
put in gradually as the dense vine scrub was felled and burnt off, 
is now a barren desert, and nine families out of every ten which 
were renting properties have been compelled to leave the district 
and take up other lands. This is through the grubs having eaten 
the grass out by the roots. Ploughing proved to be useless, as 
the grubs ate out the grass just the same. While there recently 
I was informed that.it took three years from the time the grubs 
were first seen until to-day, to accomplish this complete devasta- 
tion; in other words, three years ago the grubs began work in 
that beautiful country of green mountains and running streams. 

‘*The birds had all been ruthlessly shot and destroyed in that 
district and I was amazed at the absence of bird life. The-two 
sub-districts I have mentioned have an area of about thirty square 
miles, and form a table-land about 1200 feet above sea level.’’’ 


Former Bird Destruction in India. 


Frank Finn, in his recently published Ornithological and 
Other Oddities, says: 


‘*“The subject of game preservation is now being taken in hand 
more seriously, and our most destructive class of human poachers, 
the plume-hunter, who used to destroy monauls and tragopans 
[two wonderfully beautiful groups of pheasants] by the thousand 
for the sake of their skins, has been effectually dealt with by Lord 
Curzon’s admirable enactment prohibiting the export of such 
goods from the country.”’ 


The monaul, or ‘impeyan’ pheasant, one of the most gor- 
geously resplendent birds of the world, was long since 
exterminated in the more accessible parts of its range in the 
Himalayas, where it had been very abundant. 


Proposed Comprehensive Bird Protection in Australia. 


The governments of the several Australian States have 
appointed delegates to meet and discuss a comprehensive 
bird-protection bill and bring about unification of the game 
laws for the whole commonwealth of Australia. The first 
assemnblage was held in November, 1908, at the annual 
meeting of the Australasian Ornithologists’ Union at Mel- 
bourne. 


Lacey Act Strengthened. 


On the last day of the Sixtieth Congress the Penal Code 
Act was passed. The code contains those sections of the 
Lacey Act (3 and 4) which relate to interstate commerce in 
game and birds, and which are modified in the Penal Code 
Act so as to remedy defects that seriously interfered with 
proper enforcement. ‘The law now covers game and birds 
illegally exported from a State (it was formerly limited to 
birds killed in violation of State law, a much more difficult 
provision to enforce), and includes plumage as well as birds. 
Certain technical defects which had impaired the efficiency 
of the law were removed also. 


Adverse Legislation in North Carolina. 


At the session just closed the legislature of North Car- 
olina passed a bill providing that in about half of the 
counties of the State the proceeds from the sale of hunting 
licenses shall go to the county treasurer. ‘These receipts 
have heretofore formed a fund for enforcement of the bird 
and game laws by the State Audubon Society and the diver- 
sion of one-half of them in this manner will seriously 
hamper the society in its administrative work. 


Bird Day Established in California. 


The legislature of California has just passed a law estab- 
lishing a bird day in the schools. 


War on Mulliners. 


In three widely separated parts of the United States war 
has been declared on the millinery trade. In Oregon, Mr. 
William L. Finley is raiding millinery stores in enforcement 
of the Oregon law prohibiting possession of bird plumage; 
in Ohio, General John C. Speaks, chief-warden, is preparing 
for a similar campaign; and in New York a vigorous effort 
is being made to pass the Francis bill, which will, if enacted, 
virtually abolish the handling of aigrettes in New York 
City, the distributing point for imported plumage. ‘This 
activity is due to the strengthening of bird-protective laws 
by the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the Silz case. 


Current Items of Interest. 
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No. 4. January 17, 1910. 
Bird Plumage Bill in Great Britain. 


Sir William Anson last year introduced into the House 
of Commons a bill framed on somewhat different lines from 
that of Lord Avebury which passed the House of Lords in 
1908. Instead of prohibiting the importation of all feathers 
with certain specified exceptions, it proposes to prohibit 
possession for sale or exchange of the plumage or skins of 
certain specified birds, comprising birds of paradise, herons, 
owls, ibises, spoonbills, storks, chatterers, crowned pigeons, 
argus and impeyan pheasants, trogons, lyre birds, terns, 
rheas and all birds protected by legislation in India or any 
British dominion, or in any foreign country. 


Protection of Birds of Paradise in Papua. 


On December 9, 1908, the Administrator of Papua issued 
an ordinance prohibiting the capture or destruction of 
birds of paradise, goura pigeons, or ospreys at any time; 
purchase or sale of the birds, or their skin, or plumage ; or 
export of the birds, skin, or plumage without written con- 
sent from the officer of customs, under penalty of a fine of 
100 pounds or 6 months’ imprisonment for a first offense, 
and for each subsequent offense 12 months’ imprisonment 
without any optional fine. 


Importation of Bird Plumage into Australia. 


The Governor-General of Australia, on October 31, 1908, 
issued a proclamation that under authority given by the 
Customs Act of 1901, the importation is prohibited of the 
plumage and skins of non-edible birds whose export is for- 
bidden by their native country. ‘This means that Australia 
will not offer a market for bird plumage illegally exported 
from any other country. 

The first specific application of this regulation was on 
June 5, 1909, when, on account of the Papuan ordinance 
noted above, the Governor-General issued another proclama- 
tion prohibiting importation from Papua of birds of para- 
dise, goura pigeons, or ospreys, or the skin, feathers or 
plumage of these birds, unless the export from Papua is 
under written consent of the customs officer. 


Bird and Animal Sanctuaries in Australia. 


Since October, 1908, eight new sanctuaries for birds and 
animals that are in danger of extinction have been estab- 
lished in various parts of Victoria by the government. 
The movement, comparatively new in Victoria, began some ~ 
years ago at Holmforth, South Australia, where an enthusi- 
ast established the first sanctuary on private land, without. 
asking the aid of a government proclamation, and the 
domesticity and trustfulness of the birds within its bound- 
aries have since excited the wonder and admiration of every 
lover of nature visiting it. 


Loan of Bird Lecture. 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, it was decided 
to permit the loan, without charge, of the typewritten 
lecture of the society with the accompanying 50 lantern 
slides to any other organization on request, the only con- 
dition being that expenses of transportation and breakage 
(if any) shall be borne by such organization. Any society 
borrowing the lecture will, of course, have to provide a 
lantern, an operator and a reader. 


Threatened Extinction of the Lyre Bird. 


S. W. Jackson, in a letter to Zhe Sydney Morning 
flerald, March 6, 1909, says that an instance came under 
his notice a few years ago in which more than 400 lyre 
birds were wiped out of one district in a single season to 
supply ‘‘ globe-trotting curio hunters’’ with the unique 
tail feathers. While shooting lyre birds is prohibited, the 
tail feathers, the product and evidence of violation of the 
law, may be sold freely and are. ‘The male alone carries the 
handsome tail, and as the female rarely lays more than one 
egg a season, the species is in grave danger. Not long 
ago a party in northeastern New South Wales surrounded 
and set fire to a patch of scrub in which lyre birds were 
common, and shot the birds as they emerged. The coveted 
tails were cut off, and the bodies left to rot, much as in the 
case of egrets. 


Destruction of Plumage Birds. 


At a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on December 
8, 1909, Mr. James Buckland read a paper on the destruc- 
tion of plumage birds for millinery purposes. He called 
attention to the fact that the white heron had been practi- 
cally exterminated in North America and China, and stated 
that the same slaughter is going on in Venezuela, where 
‘the jabiru is also being destroyed so rapidly that it must 
soon follow the heron. Mr. Buckland stated that last year 
the skins of 50,000 terns obtained on the islands of the 
North Pacific were sold in Mincing Lane, London, and 
that while in 1907 180 tails of lyre birds were sold at the 
London feather auctions, last year no lyre birds were 
catalogued—‘‘ a fact of sinister import.’’ 


Enforcement of Plumage Laws. 


In Massachusetts 54 milliners were arrested during the 
last fiscal year, under the law prohibiting sale and posses- 
sion of plumage. In California the first arrest, under the 
new plumage law, was made last month. ‘The offender 
was a Japanese of Los Angeles who was selling birds for 
hat decoration. 


Bird Preservation at Seebach. 


One of the most notable bird sanctuaries in the world is 
the estate of Baron von Berlepsch in Thuringia. Seebach 
comprises about 500 acres, of which 19 acres are park, 60 
acres are thickets of poplar and willow for the birds and 
400 acres are woodland. Bushes are specially pruned or 
tied up to make suitable nesting sites; 2,500 carefully 
designed nesting boxes are put up; food houses and ‘ food 
bells’ are placed about the grounds; drinking places are 
provided in spots that are distant from streams; and trees 
are sprayed with a specially prepared food mixture. As a 
result of these and other provisions, the home park of 12 
or 13 acres contains annually about 500 pairs of nesting 
birds, while of the 2,000 nesting boxes placed in the woods 
90 per cent are occupied each year. All these and many 
other details are set forth in an admirable treatise entitled 
‘How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds,’ copies of which 
may be obtained at small cost from the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. 


Bird Preservation in Switzerland. 


Besides having one of the best bird-protection laws in 
Europe, the Swiss voluntarily give great aid to birds. 
Nesting boxes are to be found everywhere; on houses, 
orchard trees and telegraph poles, in private and hotel 
grounds, in railway station enclosures and around chalets. 
In the bird law of Switzerland, all nocturnal birds of prey 
are protected, except the eagle-owl (the great horned owl 
of Europe). Starlings, blackbirds and thrushes, which 
damage vines and orchards, may be killed under special 
authorization in autumn, but not after the vintage or fruit- 
picking is over, and birds so killed may not be sold or 
possessed. 


Current Items of Interest. 
(Prepared by Henry Oldys.) 
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Australian Gould Society. 


A movement is under way in Victoria to establish a bird- 
protection society modeled after the Audubon societies of 
the United States and called the Gould Society, after John 
Gould, who gave the world its first comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Australian birds. The idea was suggested by Dr. 
H. W. Bryant, of the Australian Ornithologists’ Union, 
has received the approval of the Director of Education, and 
has met with great favor on the part of the people. ‘The 
society will number among its patrons Sir Thomas Gibson- 
Carmichael, the governor of Victoria, and many leading 
public and scientific men. 


Suppression of Export of American Cage Birds. 


In Bird Notes for December, 1909, the changed condition 
in the American export trade in cage birds is thus com- 
mented on by W. E. Teschemaker : 

Since the passing of the last Protection Act, practically no birds 


from the States have appeared in the market, except a few Virginia 
cardinals which, as one importer puts it, has been ‘ slyed across.’ 


Most of these cardinals probably came from Mexico. 


International Bird Protection. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, held in the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
March 9, Mr. Montagu Sharpe, chairman of the council, 
reported that the society had hoped to induce the British 
government to call an international congress to consider the 
plume trade, but that the hope had been abandoned. 


Bird Sanctuaries in Avustralia. 


Victoria has 23 bird sanctuaries, covering a total area of 
123,989 acres. In addition to these, parts of the estates of 
many landholders have been proclaimed by their owners as 
reserves for game, and some of the shire councils are hav- 
ing certain lands under their control, especially those con- 
taining lakes, gazetted as bird sanctuaries. 

South Australia has 3 large preserves with a total area of 
40,400 acres, and many private estates are also bird sanctu- 
aries, where every effort is made to protect and attract bird 
‘life, even to placing suitable nesting boxes in trees and 
other places. The Education Department takes much 
interest in bird matters, and the government is preparing 
colored illustrations of various protected birds for the use 
of the police. | 

Tasmania has 11 reserves, whose total area is 26,200 
acres. | 
Queensland has reserved several small islands as sanctu- 
aries, principally to prevent the destruction of the Torres 
Strait pigeons, when they migrate from New Guinea to 
Queensland to nest. 

New South Wales has 18 small reserves, mostly for water- 
fowl, 3 large parks with a total area of 80,000 acres, and 3 
districts with an area of 61,655 acres. 


Destruction of East African Birds. 


Herr Hermann Grote reports that a French planter at 
Lindi, German East Africa, slaughters and sells to a milli- 
nery firm in Paris kingfishers, whydahs, golden-backed 


weavers, bronze-green trogons, glossy starlings and toura- 
cous. Herr Grote urges that the export of birds be pro- 
hibited, or that at least all shooting be prohibited during 
the breeding season, when the plumage is at its best. 
Travel and Exploration, an English magazine, publishes 
this report, and gives strong editorial support to Herr 
Grote’s recommendations. 


National Parks in Germany. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort; Ger- 
many, reports that the American national parks have 
excited admiration in Kurope, and that a strong movement 
has been started in Germany and Austria to make similar 
reservations. ‘The Kosmos Association of Naturalists in 
Stuttgart, the Duerer League, and the Austrian Imperial 
Association for Ornithology in Vienna have united in an 
address to the public calling for subscriptions to create a 
Natural Protective Park, which is to be a small copy of the 
Yellowstone National Park. This address was published 
last spring and was followed by a convention in Munich of 
naturalists and scientists from all parts of Germany. An 
organization was effected with headquarters at Stuttgart. 
The plan advocated is to create three large parks, in the 
mountains, the central highlands, and the northern lowlands 
of Germany. ‘The main object is to preserve and increase 
certain species of animal and plant life. 


New Protective Organization in New South Wales. 


A ‘ Wild-life Protection Society ’ has lately been formed 
in New South Wales, the main object of which is to protect 
native birds. 


Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds was 
founded at Manchester, England, in February, 1889, eight 
years before the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia was organized. The Duchess of Portland has 
been its president since 1891. 


Bird Day in Australia. 


The Directors of Education in South Australia and 
Victoria have set aside a ‘ bird day’ in their schools. ‘The 
first of these bird days in Victoria was held in all the 
schools on October 29, 1909; .it created great enthusiasm 
among teachers, parents and children. 


Enforcement of Plumage Laws in Missouri. 


At the meeting of the Association of State Game Commis- 
sioners and Wardens held at New Orleans on February 5 
it was decided to enforce laws against possession and sale 
of bird plumage. In pursuance of this decision the State 
game commissioner of Missouri immediately published 
notice of his intention to enforce the plumage clause of the 
Missouri law. 


Proposed Plumage Law in New Jersey. 


A bill making it a misdemeanor for women to wear 
feathers, wings, or bodies of birds for personal adornment 
passed the lower house of the New Jersey legislature by a 
vote of 33 to 11 on March 23, but did not reach considera- 
tion in the Senate before adjournment. 


Current [tems of Interest. 
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Spring Outings, 1910. 


The field outings of the Audubon Society this spring were 
attended by 104 people, of whom 56 had never before availed 
themselves of these opportunities to make the acquaintance 
of the birds of this region. ‘Trips were made, as usual, on 
successive Saturdays and numbered six in all, including one 
special trip on April 23, a week before the beginning of the 
regular outings. The localities visited were all contiguous 
to the Potomac—near Anacostia, Dyke, the receiving reser- 
voir, the Great Falls railway from Franklin Park to Viresco, 
Va., the Virginia bluffs above Aqueduct Bridge, and the 
region from Difficult Run to Great Falls. The species noted 
numbered in all 107, of which 30 were seen on every trip. 
Specially interesting features were the revisiting of the 
colony of black-crowned night herons on May 7, observation 
of yellow-throated warblers at Dyke on April 30, and of 
a pair of blue grosbeaks at Arlington on May 21. ‘The 
ornithological guides in attendance were Prof. Wells W. 
Cooke, Dr. T. 8S. Palmer, Mr. E. A. Preble, and Mr. C. R. 
Shoemaker. 


Bird Class, 1910. 


The spring bird class of the Audubon Society this year 
numbered about seventy members. Four meetings were held 
in April and one in May, in charge of Mrs. Vernon Bailey 
and Miss Marie Boynton, assisted by Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
Mr. W. L. McAtee, Mr. E. A. Preble, and Mr. C. R. Shoe- 
maker. <A lecture on migration was given by Prof. W. W. 
Cooke at the last meeting. 


Hunting the White Egret in Anam. 


The government of Anam has recently granted to several 
representatives of large Parisian houses special permits to 
hunt the white egret (Herodias alba) throughout its 12 
provinces. The bird, which is at present abundantin Anam, 
furnishes plumes used in millinery and in the pompons of 
French army officers. A kilogram (about 2% pounds) of 
the feathers costs, all expenses paid, from 400 to 450 francs 
($80-€90), while their commercial value is 2,500 francs 
($500) and upwards. It is necessary to kill about 700 birds 
to obtain a kilogram of aigrettes. Hunting is prohibited 
except at such points as the local authorities may direct. 
No shooting is permitted near pagodas or the great sacred 
trees which shade them. 


Enforcement of Plumage Laws. 


An active campaign against the sale of aigrettes and other 
plumage used for millinery purposes is being carried on in 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Missouri, Louisiana, California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. The State game commissioner of 
Missouri has appointed a ‘ plumage expert,’ who recently 
spent two or three weeks in Washington equipping himself 
thoroughly for his duties. 


Birdless Millinery Exhibition at Brussels. 


A highly successful exhibition of birdless millinery was 
held at Brussels February 19 to 23, 1910, under the auspices 
of La Ligue contre le port des Plumes. ‘The leading milli- 
ners of the city were represented. 


Christmas Feast for the Birds. 


At the suggestion of Irene Osgood, an English novelist, 
the “Uncle Dick Society’ of England, numbering 3,000 to 
4,000 young people, made a point of seeing that the birds 
were well fed on Christmas day. ‘The plan was well carried 
out; meat bones, lumps of fat and cocoanuts cut in two 
were hung in prominent positions, and water in shallow 
dishes was put out in easily accessible places. 


Bird Refuge in Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Mary M. Emery, of Cincinnati, has recently pur- 
chased in the residence district of that city a tract 
of woodland, which she has placed in charge of Prof. 
H. M. Benedict, of the University of Cincinnati, to be 
held as a city bird reserve. It is to be surrounded by a 
cat-proof fence and supplied with food, water, etc., and an 
effort will be made to bring the native birds back to the 
city. 


Bird Destruction in the Pacific. 


In January the revenue cutter 7hetis arrested 23 Japanese 
plume hunters on Laysan and Ljisiansky islands, in the 
Hawaiian Bird Reservation, and seized 259,000 wings, 
mainly of albatrosses, and a large amount of other plumage. 
The prisoners were brought to Honolulu, where they were 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to a brief imprisonment. 
The mildness of the punishment was due to recognition of 
the fact that the Japanese arrested were only subordinates. 
Proceedings were at once instituted against their employer. 
The commander of the 7%etis estimated the total slaughter 
at 300,000 birds. ‘The work had been in steady progress 
since last April. It will be remembered that the albatrosses 
of Laysan were the birds whose interesting dance was 
photographed and described by Walter K. Fisher. 


Bird Day in France. 


A movement is on foot to introduce ‘bird and tree day’ 
into France. 


New Bird Law in New York. 


The Shea Plumage Bill passed by the New York legisla- 
ture was signed by Governor Hughes on May 7, 1910. The 
new law does not take effect until July 1, 1911, in order to 
give dealers a chance to dispose of stock. It prohibits sale 
or possession of the plumage of all birds of the same 
family as those found within the State, except game birds 
and birds not protected. Ostriches and birds of paradise 
are specifically excepted from the operation of the law. 
The passage of the bill was strongly opposed by tHe mil- 
linery trade. Under its terms the sale or possession of 
aigrettes, hummingbirds, gulls, terns, and numerous other 
birds that have been extensively used for hat decoration 
will be illegal. As New York City is the chief distributing 
point for imported plumage the effect of the bill will be far- 
reaching if it remains unmodified. 


International Bird Protection Committee. 


The fifth International Ornithological Congress, which 
was held at Berlin May 30 to June 4, 1910, and at which 
the United States was represented by Mr. William Dutcher, 
appointed a committee on international bird protection 
made up of representatives of Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Russia, Sweden, and the United 
States. [he members chosen for the United States were 
Mr. Dutcher and Dr. T.. S. Palmer. 


Officers of Audubon Society of the District of Columbia. 


The active officers of the Audubon Society are as follows: 

President: Hon. Job Barnard, 1306 Rhode Island avenue. 

Secretary : Miss Helen P. Childs, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe, 1200 K street N. W. 

Executive Committee: Hon. Job Barnard, Chairman; Mrs. 
Clarence A. Aspinwall, Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey, Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, Mr. Frank Bond, Miss Elizabeth V. Brown, 
Miss Marie Boynton, Miss M. Brickenstein, Mr. William 
M. Dougal, Miss Ella Given, Mr. Arthur H. Howell, Mr. 
Henry Oldys, Dr. T. S. Palmer, Mrs. Robert Ridgway, 
Mr. C. R. Shoemaker and Miss Emma Strider. 
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The Fifth International Ornithological Congress. 


At the recent Ornithological Congress held at Berlin 
May 30 to June 4, 1910, the bird protection section was 
presided over by Freiherr von Berlepsch. Professor Schil- 
lings urged the prohibition of the importation of skins and 
feathers of plumage birds; Doctor Rorig favored independ- 
ent action by each country; and Mr. James Buckland 
advised that an international congress be held. In conse- 
quence of the ensuing discussion a resolution favoring pro- 
hibition of importation was adopted, and an international 
committee was appointed to consider the matter. 


Special British Committee for Bird Protection. 


At the suggestion of Lord Crewe, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies of the British Empire, a committee has been 
formed of representatives of the Colonial Office and of the 
Natural History Museum of South Kensington (to which 
have recently been added the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for India, and a representative of the London Board of Trade) 
to consider how far it may be possible to devise means, either 
by legislation or by departmental control, ‘to prevent indis- 
criminate slaughter of plumage birds now rife in certain 
parts of the British Empire.’ It is understood that the 
committee has decided to recommend very strong measures 
to suppress the plumage trade in England. 


The Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund. 


During the absence of Mr. William Dutcher in Europe to 
attend the Fifth International Ornithological Congress, a 
comuinittee was organized with Mr. W. W. Grant, of New 
York, as chairman, to consider some means of showing 
in a substantial manner esteem and appreciation of Mr. 
Dutcher’s unremitting work for more than a quarter of a 
century on behalf of bird protection. The testimonial 
decided on was a fund to be known as the Mary Dutcher 
Memorial Fund, in honor of Mr. Dutcher’s daughter, who, 
previous to her death, had been deeply interested in his 
work. On July 14 an informal luncheon was tendered Mr. 
Dutcher at the City Lunch Club in New York, at which 
there were present several officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Camp-Fire Club of America, the New 
York Zoological Society, and the members of the commit- 
tee in charge of the testimonial. The fund, amounting 
already to nearly $7,000, was presented to Mr. Dutcher, who 
. was completely surprised and greatly appreciative of both 
the recognition of his services and the form in which it was 
expressed. 


The Alden Plumage Bill. 


On July 19, 1910, Mr. Percy Alden introduced into the 
English House of Commons a bill “ to prohibit the sale or 
exchange of the plumage and skins of certain wild birds.’ 
In presenting the bill Mr. Alden stated that the skins of 
25,000 hummingbirds had been catalogued for sale in Lon- 
don during the past year. When the bill was brought in 
and read a first time it was received with cheers. 


A. O. U. Meeting. 


The next meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
will be held in Washington sophie the week apne 
November 13. . 


Proposed Licensing of Bird Catchers in England. 


At a meeting of the dealers in cage-birds held to consider 
the recent adverse decision by the highest court of England 
-the suggestion was made and well received that licenses be 
-required of those who capture live birds for the cage-bird 
trade. 


Result of Beliruehon of Rooks in Ireland. 


In the county of Aberdeenshire, Ireland, the farmers have 
killed many rooks, and, as a consequence, the leatherjacket 
grub, which is eaten by rooks, has ravaged whole fields of — 
oats. 


Imprisonment for Blinding Birds. 


A Camberwell (England) man, who according to his own 
confession had been in the business for twenty years, has 
been sent to prison for three months for blinding chaffinches 
to make them sing moresweetly. An ordinary wild chafiinch 
is worth twopence or threepence, but when it has been blinded 
its value is increased to two shillings, as the bird, being thus 
made oblivious to its surroundings, will devote the whole of 
its attention to singing. ‘The blinding is done by inserting 
an ordinary needle—not red hot, as is generally thought— 
into the eye, paralyzing the optic nerve. The eyes of a bird 
thus blinded do not lose any of their brightness. 


Bird Poaching on Laysan Island. 


Word was recently received of the arrival of another 
Japanese vessel at Laysan Island, which, in ignorance of 
the arrest of the Japanese left on the island and the seizure 
of the plumage they had secured, was sent to take a cargo 
of plumage and leave another set of men on the island. 
Instructions were at once cabled to the revenue cutter 7hetis, 
which did the patrol work last January, and which was 
lying at Honolulu, ordering immediate departure for Laysan 
to protect the birds. It is too early yet to receive informa- 
tion of the result of this second visit of the cutter. 


A Recent Publication in Defense of the Plumage Trade. 


Harold Hamel Smith, editor of Tvopical Life, has just 
published a book of 138 pages, entitled digreties and Bird- 
skins, attacking the recent agitation in England of measures 
prohibiting the importation of birdsand bird plumage. He 
denies that methods of securing birds for the millinery trade 
are cruel, or that any species of birds are in danger of 
becoming rare through the demands of the trade, and urges 
consideration for the natives of India and other tropical 
countries, many of whom, he asserts, would be deprived of 
their means of livelihood were legislation adopted along the 
lines of the Avebury and Anson bills. Furthermore, he 
says, the effect of such legislation would be simply to throw 
the large plumage trade of London over to Paris, Hamburg, 
and Amsterdam, and would not diminish bird destruction. 
The book shows evidence of hasty construction and con- 
tains many errors of fact. 


A Plea From India. 


Labshankar Laxmidas, of Junagad, India, under date of 
June 17, 1910, has addressed to the President of the United 
States a printed “Prayer for Mercy,’ asking that the United 
States pass a law ‘for the protection of millions of birds in 
this country [India] from the horrible cruelties inseparably 
connected with the trade in live wild birds.’ 


Destruction of Larks. 


It is reported that 3,000 larks were served at an n English 
feast last June. 


London Market for Feathers. 


The London market for the importation of plumage for 
ladies’ hats is the largest in the world, and it is estimated 
that 5,000 people are employed in the manufacturing and 
other work incidental to this trade. The value of the 
imports is said to be seven or eight hundred thousand 
pounds ($3,500,000 to $4,000,000) a year. 


Current Items of Interest. 
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Illness of Mr. Dutcher. 


Mr. William Dutcher, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, shows very little recovery from 
the apoplectic stroke that attacked him on October 19 and 
left him with his right side paralyzed. 


Danish Bird-Protective Society. 


Denmark has a large society devoted to the protection of 
birds and other animals, ‘Svalen’ (The Swallow). This 
organization has been in existence since 1898 and now num- 
bers 5,800 members. It will have charge of arrangements 
for the Sixteenth International Animal Protection Congress, 
to be held in Copenhagen August 1 to 5, 1911. 


Indians as Bird Protectors. 


Miss Katharine H. Stuart, in her recent report as field 
agent of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
states that the Pamunkey Indians (of the Pocahontas and 
Powhatan tribe) have placed martin boxes on their reserva- 
tion in Virginia. 

Gould League of Bird Lovers. 


At the July meeting of the Bird Observers’ Club of Aus- 
tralia it was reported that the Gould League of Bird Lovers 
was progressing satisfactorily. About 18,000 certificates 
had been distributed and the finances were in a sound state. 


Proposed Legislation in Australia. 

A deputation from the Council of the Australasian Orni- 
thologists’ Union waited on the Minister of Customs on 
August 29, 1910, to ask for the introduction of a bill to 
prohibit the importation and exportation of the plumage 
and skins of certain birds, framed on lines similar to the 
bill now before the House of Commons of England. 

Mr. Tudor, the Minister of Customs, expressed warm 
sympathy with the objects of the deputation and said he 
would do all in his power to help the birds, who could not 
help themselves. The powers of the Department were at 
present doubtful, but there were provisions in the Customs 
Act amendment bill regarding the necessary power. He 
referred to the slaughter of birds in the United States and 
said he had no sympathy with persons who decorate them- 
selves with bird plumes. He deprecated the wholesale 
slaughter of birds and assured the deputation that not only 
would its request receive sympathetic consideration, but 
that he was at one with it. 


Poaching on Laysan Island. 

Word has been received from the commander of the rev- 
enue cutter 7efis that on the second visit of the vessel to 
Laysan and other islands of the Hawaiian Islands reserva- 
tion no evidence was found of further devastation. The 
Japanese vessel that had come to relieve the men supposed 
to be on the island and to remove the plumage they had 
secured was gone, probably back to Japan. 

The employer of the Japanese who were arrested on the 
former visit of the 7hefis was acquitted of the charge of 
importing alien labor. But although escaping conviction 
by the court he has been severely punished for his defiant 
lawlessness, as he has suffered financial ruin in consequence 
of the expense of the trial and the loss of the plumage. 


Expedition to Laysan Island. 

The State University of Iowa is fitting out a scientific 
expedition to Laysan Island, one projected feature of which 
is to secure moving pictures of the interesting dance of the 
Laysan albatrosses. 


Plumage Interdicted in New York. 

The New York law, commonly known as the Shea law, 
which prohibits sale or possession of the feathers of birds of 
the same family as those found in the State, becomes opera- 
tive July 1, 1911, and in preparation for the event the mil- 
linery interests of New York submitted to the forest, fish, 
and game commission 100 specimens of plumage used in 
millinery, to ascertain which could be lawfully handled. 
These specimens, covering 79 species of birds, were exam- 
ined by Mr. W. Dewitt Miller of the American Museum of 
Natural History, who reported that 43 of the species came 
under the law. ‘These interdicted species included the 
green heron, two species of night herons, the screech owl, 
skylark, sooty and white terns, pelican, scarlet ibis, Bohe- 
mian waxwing, swift, magpie, snow bunting, condor, jay, 
and a bunting of some kind not determined. 


New Audubon Societies. 

On October 3, 1910, the Talbot County (Maryland) 
Audubon Society was founded; and on November 5, 1910, 
the East Tennessee Audubon Society was organized at 
Memphis. "The Maryland society is evidence of the trans- 
ferred activity of Mr. W. Scott Way, late secretary of the 
California Audubon Society, who has recently changed his 
residence from California to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


Bird Boxes in Parks. 

The newly organized Hast Tennessee Audubon Society, 
with the co-operation of the president of the park commis- 
sion, is having bird boxes placed in the parks of Memphis. 


New State Ornithologist. 

The legislature of Vermont has just created the office 
of State ornithologist, thus following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 


Destruction of Emus. 

More than 1,000 skins of emus were sold in London in 
1909, despite the protection accorded these birds in Aus- 
tralia, their native land. 


Indian Protection of the Wild Pigeon. 

In a recent translation by Mr. S. M. Gronberger, of the 
U.S. National Museum, of an article on the Wild Pigeons 
of North America written by Peter Kalm in 1759, the follow- 
ing instance of protection of pigeons by Indians is narrated: 


While these birds are hatching their young, or while the latter are 
not yet able to fly, the savages or Indians in North America are in the 
habit of never shooting or killing them, or allowing others to do so, 
pretending that it would bea great pity on their young, which would 
in that case have to starve to death. Some of the Frenchmen told 
me that they had set out with the intention of shooting some of them 
at that season of the year, but that the savages had at first with kind- 
ness endeavored to dissuade them from such a purpose, and later 
added threats to their entreaties when the latter were of no avail. 


The Last Passenger Pigeon. 

No valid claim has yet been made to any of the rewards 
offered for information of a nesting passenger pigeon, and 
apparently all that is left of the vast hordes that darkened 
the skies in their migratory flights is one (a female about 
eighteen years old) that is held in captivity in the Zoological 
Garden of Cincinnati. 


False Marking of a Shipment of Parrakeets. 
Customs officers in London recently opened a case labeled 
‘ horse-hair,’ and found in it 5,000 parrakeet skins. 


Officers of the Illinois Audubon Society. 

The active officers of the Illinois Audubon Society are: 

President : Mr. Ruthven Deane, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Mary Drummond, Spring 
Lane, Lake Forest. 

Directors: Mrs. Sara A. Hubbard; Mrs. John V. Farwell, 
Jr.; Mrs. Emma S. Adams; Rev. George B. Pratt; Mr. 
Frank E. Sanford; Mr. John M. Blakeley ; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Gane; Miss Amalie Hannig; Mr. Edward B. Clark: Mr. 
Frank S. Daggett; Mr. Jesse L. Smith; Mr. J. L. DeVine; 
Mr. Frank M. Woodruff; Mr. Chas. M. Roe; Dr. H. S. 
Pepoon; Mr. Joseph H. Dodson; and the president and 
secretary, ex officio. 

In charge of Libraries and Lectures : Miss Bunnell, Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 
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British Plumage Bill. 

The-Alden plumage bill, which failed of passage in the 
last session of Parliament, was reintroduced with slight 
changes in the English House of Commons on February 22. 
The first reading was carried by a vote of 317 to 48; the 
second reading was deferred till April 10. 


Bird Destruction by Foxes Introduced into Australia. 


According to a statement by A. J. North, in the Ag7i- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales, the fox, introduced 
into New South Wales, is extending its range and is work- 
ing much destruction among native ground birds, particu- 
larly lyre-birds, brush turkeys, and mallee fowl. 


Petition of English Cage-Bird Fanciers. 


In its issue for March, 1911, Azrvd Notes, an English 
avicultural magazine, enclosed a printed petition to Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill, Principal Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, and requested subscribers to sign and return 
it for forwarding. The petition refers to the late judicial 
decision that birds recently taken in other districts can not 
be bought, sold, or had in possession in the County of 
London, and asks for a restoration of the former law per- 
mitting purchase, sale, and possession in London of birds 
legally taken in other districts. 


Alleged Destruction of Meadowlarks. 


An article has been going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the farmers of Waycross, Ga., killed 11,000 
meadowlarks in a contest held in February, and that the 
prize, a purse of gold, was divided among three contestants, 
who jointly killed 1,586 birds. Investigation of this story 
showed it to be pure fiction, no such contest having been 
held. 


Birds of Paradise and the Opium Trade. 


Mr. Walter Goodfellow, whose authority on the subject 
is unquestionable, is responsible for the information that 
opium is given the natives of New Guinea in exchange for 
the skins of birds-of-paradise, and that many new victims 
of the opium habit are thus created. 


Origin of the Bird-Protective Movement in England. 


The first association for the protection of birds organized 
in England was a ‘Plumage League’ (afterwards merged 
in the ‘Selborne League’) which began its existence in the 
drawing-room of Broadlands, Hampshire, the home of Lord 
Mount-Temple, in 1885. Its earliest members were Lady 
Mount-Temple, John Ruskin, Rev. F. O. Morris, Rev. 
George Macdonald and his wife; Rev. Basil Wilberforce 
(now archdeacon of Westminster), and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling. 


A Parisian Bird Charmer. 


An example of what may be accomplished by patient 
endeavor is furnished by the relations established by M. 
Henri Pol and the sparrows and other birds that frequent 
the gardens of the Tuileries at Paris. M. Pol, who is a 
retired postal employé seventy-six years old, has won the 
confidence of these birds, many of which come to hiscall by 
name and perform evolutions at his bidding. ‘They will 
permit him to pick- them up, will perch on his hands, and 
will exchange positions at hiscommand. M. Pol visits the 
Tuileries every day and has become a familiar figure to the 
public of Paris. For his success in taming the birds he has 
been decorated by the Minister of Agriculture. 


Proposed Sanctuary in England. 


The subject of a national sanctuary for bird and beast has 
been brought before the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds. It is suggested that sanctuaries be made of Eng- 
land’s two forests, New Forest and Epping. 


Junior Audubon Classes in California. 


Miss Gretchen L. Libby, field agent of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, has recently been organ- 
izing junior Audubon classes among the children of Cali- 
fornia and has thus far enrolled 3,000 members. 


A Tragedy on Little Barrier Bird Sanctuary. 


Current Items of Interest issued June 22, 1908, contained 
an account of the bird sanctuary on Little Barrier Island, 
New Zealand, in which mention was made of the fact that 
the island was occupied only by the ‘conservator’ and his 
family, and that there was no regular communication with 
the outside world. Mr. Hunter Blair, who had been the 
conservator for some months, and had occupied the island 
with his wife during that time, was in delicate health and 
died on the night of Wednesday, September 21,1910. His 
wife waited alone with the body for two days in the hope 
that some one would call at the island, but on Saturday 
prepared a rude coffin and dug a grave, in which she buried 
her husband the next day. She then remained on the 
island with no company but the birds until Monday even- 
ing, when the arrival of a vessel put an end to her severe 
trial. 


The Starling in Australia. 


A recent article in the London Field, by F. Radcliffe, 
contains an account of the unusually rapid spread of the 
introduced starling in Australia, the serious depredations 
of the bird in orchards and vineyards, and, on the other 
hand, its excellent work in destroying insect pests. The 
starling’s favorite haunts at night, Mr. Radcliffe says, are 
reed-beds and box hedges. It is driving away native birds 
by preempting nesting sites in holes, and even discomfits 
the giant kingfisher by the force of its numbers. 


Planting Trees for Birds. 


So greatly has the interest in bird life grown among the 
school children of Carrick, Pa., that the place has been 
nicknamed the ‘bird haven of Western Pennsylvania.’ 
Nesting boxes are provided about many of the houses, and 
in every way the presence of birds is encouraged. ‘The 
latest move is the offer of a generous citizen to supply a 
sweet cherry or a Russian mulberry tree to every child who 
will agree to plant it and devote its fruit to the birds. 
More than 500 trees have already been ordered. 


An Instance of Bird Protection in Ireland. 


In 1903 two terns were noticed nesting on a spot at 
Malahide, near Dublin. ‘The place was converted into a 
bird sanctuary and by 1907 the number of nesting terns had 
increased to 150. It is now reported that at low water the 
muddy flats left by the receding tide are covered by great 
numbers of sea birds of all kinds. 


Providing for Birds in England. 


A contributor to Zhe American Field for January 14, 
1911, states that there is hardly a house in England, whether 
cottage or mansion, whose lawns and window ledges are 
not strewn with crumbs for the birds; while in the gardens 
of even quite large towns, cocoanuts and nesting boxes are 
a familiar sight and are frequently used by many rare birds. 


The Lyre Bird’s Last Stand in Victoria. 


The lyre bird is fast passing in Victoria, before the spread 
of settlements and of foxes, and the prediction has recently 
been made that it will find the National Park on Wilson’s 
Promontory its last home in the colony. 


Hummingbird Slippers. 


- An artist in Paris has recently made a pair of slippers 
fashioned from the breasts of hummingbirds. Many hum- 
ingbirds were required to furnish the necessary material. 
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New Jersey Plumage Law. 


At its recent session the legislature of New Jersey enacted 
a measure, known, from the name of the member introduc- 
ing it, as the Radcliffe bill, which is an exact counterpart 
of the Shea bill passed. by the New York legislature last 
year. ‘These two laws are designed to put a stop to all 
traffic in New York and New Jersey in aigrettes and the 
plumage of other birds belonging to the same families as 
birds found in the States in question. As New York is the 
distributing port for such plumes received from abroad, and 
as the New Jersey law will prevent evasion of the New 
York law by utilizing a port on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson, these measures, if rigidly enforced, will prove the 
most important step yet taken toward suppression of the 
American trade in bird plumage for millinery purposes. 


The Levy Bill. 


During the recent session of the New York legislature a 
bill was introduced by Assemblyman A. J. Levy, designed. 
to nullify to a great extent the operation of the Shea law 
cutting off trade in aigrettes and other plumage. Mr. 
Levy’s measure, although warmly pressed by the millinery 
interests, failed to receive the necessary number of votes 
in the Assembly to secure its passage. 


The Ford Bird Preserve. 


Mr. Henry Ford, manufacturer of the automobile that 
bears his name, has dedicated his 2,200-acre farm near 
Detroit, Mich., to the birds and plans to make it the most 
notable bird reservation in the country, if not in the world. 
He has already put up 500 bird boxes at suitable places and 
has planted buckwheat and other favorite bird food, besides 
leaving the natural growth of weeds on some fields to 
attract song sparrows and other birds whose natural food 
is weed seed. A fine stream runs through the place and 
this has been dammed so as to form a little lake. Small 
Shelves fastened to the dam furnish sites for phoebe nests 
and have already been utilized by phoebes. Mr. Jefferson 
Butler, president of the Michigan Audubon Society, is 
spending the summer on the Ford farm. He is taking a 
census of the birds and otherwise aiding the project. 


Acclimatization of Greater Birds of Paradise. 


Sir William Ingram, an honorary fellow of the London 
Zoological Society, two years ago obtained a number of 
pairs of greater birds of paradise from the Aru Islands and 
placed them on a small island off the coast of Trinidad. 


More Hummingbird Footwear. 


A shop in London has recently exhibited women’s shoes 
made entirely of the feathers of hummingbirds. 


An Expensive Hat. 


In the window of the Maison Lewis, in Regent Street, 
London, theré was recently displayed a hat just made for 
the Princess Miahescu of Bucharest, a beautiful and wealthy 
Roumanian. The hat, which is valued at $1,000, is made 
of black Tagal straw and lined with metallic lace. A band 
of metal ribbon lies on the brim and all the rest of the hat, 
which is of huge proportions, is covered with the finest 
aigrettes procurable. ‘These plumes completely hide the 
crown and an extra thick bunch of them stands up behind. 
It is these which make the price. 


Scientific Expedition to Laysan Island. 


Last spring an expedition to Laysan Island, in the Ha- 
Wwalian group, was organized by the University of Iowa in 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture. The 
object of the expedition was to secure specimens of the 
fauna, ascertain the present condition of the birds after the 
recent Japanese raid, and obtain material for a panoramic 
exhibition of Laysan and its bird life to be constructed at 
the University of Iowa at Iowa City. This panorama, when 
completed, will be the ‘largest and probably the most com- 
plete group of birds in the world. 


eion of Land Birdaon Laysan Island. 


It is reported by Mr. William Alanson Bryan, who wasa 
member of the recent Laysan expedition, that the land birds 
inhabiting the island are in danger of extermination through 
the destruction of vegetation by rabbits. These rabbits 
were introduced by Max Schlemmer, the “King of Laysan,’ 
and have increased enormously. Already considerable 
diminution in the land birds has occurred since Mr. 
Bryan’s visit to the island eight years ago. 


New Measures in Australia. 


The Minister of Customs of Australia has issued a proc- 
lamation prohibiting. the export of the plumage and eggs of 
thirty groups of birds, including egrets, lyre birds, bower 
birds, terns, gulls, emus, herons, parrots, sun birds, alba- 
trosses, and finches. Another proclamation prohibits im- 
portation of sixteen groups, including herons, pheasants, 
hummingbirds, birds of paradise, trogons, pigeons, rheas, 
and owls. 


One Woman’s Work in California. 


During the fiscal year just ended Miss Gretchen L. Libby, 
in performing educational work for the California Audubon 
Society and the State Fish and Game Commission, visited 
15 counties, 40 towns, and 114 schools, gave 242 talks, and 
addressed 17,450 people. 


New Audubon Society. 


The Kentucky Audubon Society was organized on Jan- 
uary 28, 1911. It has already established in the schools 
108 Junior Audubon Classes with a total membership of 
1,469. 


Extermination of Pheasants. 


Mr. C. William Beebe, curator of birds at the New York 
Zoological Park, has just completed a 52,000-mile trip in 
securing data for a monograph of the pheasants. He states 
that owing to the rapid settlement of many of the haunts 
of the pheasants by migrating Chinese, the burning of 
thousands of acres of jungle for rubber culture, the undi- 
minished export of pheasants in many places for millinery 
purposes, systematic trapping by native shepherds, and the 
establishment in Asia of huge cold storage plants for the 
purpose of supplying European markets with pheasants, 
many species of pheasants will, within a few years, have 
vanished utterly from the face of the earth. 


Birds in the New York Zoological Park. 


About 40 species of resident birds nest in the Bronx 
Zoological Park and a number of species find shelter and 
food there in winter. Suet is put in numerous conven- 
ient places about the park for the small land birds and 
many wild waterfowl feed with the semi-domesticated birds 
that are constant denizens of the park lakes. 


Cage Bird Question in England. 


The question of the ethics of keeping birds as captive 
pets is the subject of warm and controversal discussion at 
present in England between the Humanitarian League and 
the Cage Bird League. Mr. W. H. Hudson is the principal 
attorney for the birds, while Mr. Henry J. Fulljames, secre- 
tary of the Cage Bird League, represents the bird fanciers. 
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Shea Law Sustained. 


On October 13, 1911, the United States Circuit Court for 
the southern district of New York denied a motion made by 
Sciama and Company, a firm of importers of feathers, for 
an injunction to prevent the Conservation Commission of 
New York from enforcing the law prohibiting the sale of 
plumage of birds of the same family as those found in the 
State, which became operative July 1, 1911. In handing 
down the decision the court sustained the constitutionality 
of the law. 


Selling Plumage by Photograph. 


Three of the most important dealers in bird plumage in 
New York City have organized a new corporation to import, 
manufacture, and sell aigrette plumes from their factory in 
Philadelphia. ‘The executive offices will be located in New 
York, where photographs of the goods will be on display. 


Smuggling Feathers from India. 


Despite Lord Curzon’s ordinance prohibiting export of 
bird plumage from India, attempts to ship feathers to the 
London and other markets are occasionally discovered by 
the authorities. From 1903 to 1910 a dozen or more such 
efforts were brought to light and frustrated in Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, involving plumage of egrets and other 
herons, kingfishers, peacocks, ricebirds, and jungle fowls. 


Bird Protection in Kentucky. 


The Kentucky Audubon Society, under the active leader- 
ship of its president, Prof. James H. Gardner, a former 
member of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
has been doing energetic work in spreading interest in the 
birds and their preservation. Branch societies have been 
organized in Covington, Louisville, and Henderson, and 
one is under way in Mayfield, all to cooperate with the 
State society. At Lexington junior classes have been estab- 
lished to the number of 108, with 1475 members. 


Egret Plumes in Venezuela. 


Within the past three or four years the champions of the 
millinery trade in London have persistently asserted that 
the egret plumage shipped from Venezuela consists of 
moulted feathers picked up in ‘ garceros,’ or heronries, 
which are jealously protected by their owners from those 
who would kill the birds. In support of this contention 
they have given wide circulation to a letter from a Mr. 
Leon Laglaize declaring this to be the fact from his per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds has with equal persistency denied the truth of the 
allegations of Mr. Laglaize and has maintained that the 
plumes secured in this way must necessarily be an insig- 
nificant fraction of the great number shipped from Vene- 
zuela. Important in the controversy is the following state- 
ment furnished by the British Minister in Venezuela to the 
Society : 

From the evidence before me I have no manner of doubt 
that the vast majority of the Egret plumes exported to 
Europe are obtained by the slaughter of the birds during or 
about the breeding season, and that no effective regulations 
exist or indeed, owing to local conditions, can exist for the 
control of this slaughter, and that the letter of Mr. Leon 
Laglaize, of July 29th, 1908, gives a completely erroneous 


impression of the conditions under which the industry of 
collecting the plumes is conducted in Venezuela. 


Other letters of the same import have been received by 
the Society. 


Bird Plumage Trade of London. 


During the recent strike in London 618 tons of bird-skins 
and feathers were among the imported goods detained in 
the London docks and warehouses. 


Heron Destruction in Argentina. 


The secretary of the Sociedad Argentina Protectora de los 
Animales,ina letterrecently published by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, said, under date of March 10, 
£9093" 


The shooting of birds is prohibited here from 1st Septem- 
ber to 31st March, but not withstanding this, the wholesale 
destruction of Herons goes on, and the fact that during the 
breeding season over six thousand kilogrammes of these 
feathers were exported is sufficient evidence of the whole- 
sale destruction of these birds. . . . In this country there 
are no ‘farms,’ nor do I believe that any exist under the 
conditions mentioned anywhere else. 


A Heron Preserve in Louisiana. 


On Avery Island, just off the southern coast of Louisiana 
and overlooking Vermillion Bay, Mr. EK. A. MclIlhenny 
about fifteen years ago placed three pairs each of snowy 
herons and night herons on the shore of a 40-acre pond 
artificially created by damming a valley. Others were sub- 
sequently added and there has developed a heronry which 
now contains inhabitants numbering many thousands, 
including several thousand snowy herons and several hun- 
dred American egrets. ‘The experiment will be extended 
by the action of Mr. MclIlhenny and Mr. Charles Willis 
Ward in deeding to the State bird, fish, and oyster com- 
“mission of Louisiana 13,000 acres of land bordering the 
west and south sides of Vermillion Bay, to be perpetually 
maintained as a refuge for birds and other creatures. ‘They 
have also established a private refuge of 6,000 acres six 
miles west of the State refuge, where they will conduct 
extensive breeding experiments. 


The Ford Preserve near Detroit. 


This year 500 shelter boxes were put up for birds on the 
preserve of Mr. Henry Ford of Detroit, Mich., but these 
not proving thoroughly satisfactory, a machine is now being 
made to turn out nesting boxes like those used by Baron 
Berlepsch on his estate in Thuringia. The natural habita- 
tions will be reproduced as nearly as possible. A dozen 
feeding stations have been built and conveniently placed. 
Food consisting of hemp, millet, cracked wheat, and sun- 
flower seed is distributed weekly. Suet is put on trees and 
covered by wire to prevent its being carried away in large 
pieces. At present the birds availing themselves of the 
food thus placed are about 100 myrtle warblers, more than 
100 song sparrows, about 150 juncos, 50 grassfinches, 40 
white-throated and white-crowned sparrows, 100 tree spar- 
rows, 200 goldfinches, and a few field sparrows, chickadees, 
white-breasted nuthatches, and downy woodpeckers. Be- — 
sides these birds there are on the preserve about 200 bronzed 
grackles, 300 meadowlarks, 200 robins, 150 bluebirds, 50 
blue jays, 50 flickers, and a number of chewinks, rusty 
grackles, mourning doves, fox sparrows, bobwhites, ducks, 
wading birds and various kinds of woodpeckers. A census of 
the birds will be made on Christmas day. The inhabitants 
of the preserve include also rabbits, squirrels, chipmunks, 
and deer, and, if present plans carry, will include several 
opossums, which Mr. Ford is arranging to import from the 
South. Last season among the nesting birds were great 
blue herons, little blue herons, American and least bitterns, 
solitary and spotted sandpipers, black-crowned night herons, 
and king rails. Suitable trees and shrubs will be planted 
to attract other birds and wild rice for the ducks. 


Advertising the Slaughter of Egrets. 


During the London season of 1911 the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds employed ten sandwich men to 
parade the streets of the west-end of London in company 
dressed in green and bearing placards illustrating the ‘ Story 
of the Egret.’ Similar placards were displayed on large 
posters at a hundred stations in London and its suburbs. 
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Two New Bird Sanctuaries in Oregon. 


Under the authority conferred on him by the State legis- 
lature at its last session, the governor of Oregon has set 
aside as bird refuges 3000 acres about the State institutions 
at Salem and a large tract of land near Pendleton. 


Birds Destroying Eggs of Gypsy Moth. 


The birds of New England are learning to eat the eggs 
of the gypsy moth. At first when this destructive insect 
was introduced the birds did not touch the egg clusters; a 
few years later they were seen pecking at them and slightly 
damaging them; now, according to evidence secured by 
Mr. HE. H. Forbush, State ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
several species of birds, including downy woodpeckers, 
chickadees, brown creepers, golden-crowned kinglets, and 
nuthatches, have learned to eat the clusters clean. 


The Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary. 


In the Brent Valley (England) Bird Sanctuary breeding 
birds are increasing each year. ‘Thus in 1910 there were 
30 to 40 nests of chaffinches in the sanctuary, as against 4 
or 5 in 1909; while last season (1911) the wryneck and 
redpoll bred there for the first time. Seven or eight pairs 
of nightingales bred, four of which are known to have 
reared young. 


Proposed Bird Sanctuary in Surrey. 


The National Trust is endeavoring to raise 47,700 for 
the purchase of part of Colley Hill, on the Surrey downs, 
England ; and it is proposed, if this purchase be effected, 
to establish on the property a sanctuary of the Brent Valley 
type for birds, flowers, and insects. The old Pilgrims’ 
Way, which was followed by pilgrims to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, runs across the land. 


Bird Day in Virginia. 
The governor of Virginia has set aside May 4, the anni- 


versary of the birth of John James Audubon, to be observed 
as Bird Day in that State. 


Bird Day Established in New South Wales. 


The second Wednesday in October of each year has been 
set aside as Bird Day in New South Wales and the first 
celebration occurred on October 11, 1911. The Pudiic 
Instruction Gazette published a special ‘Bird Day’ supple- 
ment, and besides school exercises, an interesting pro- 
gramme was given at a crowded evening meeting at 
Sydney, presided over by the Minister for Education. 
During the week nature study was given prominence in all 
the schools. 


Gould Leagues in Australia. 


Gould leagues, corresponding in aim and methods to the 
Audubon societies of the United States, have now been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania. 


Proposed Labrador Sanctuaries. 


In an address recently presented to the Commission of 
Conservation of Quebec Lieutenant-Colonel William Wood 
urged the establishment of sanctuaries for birds and mam- 
mals in Labrador to prevent the threatened extermination 
of several species and the decrease of others. He furnished 
specific instances of wanton and reckless destruction of 
animal life in Labrador. 


Proposed New Bird Law in India. 


The Indian Wild Birds and Game Protection Act of 1887, 
which applies only to municipal and cantonment limits, 
having proved insufficient, the Government of India con- 
templates introducing a bill in the legislative council shortly 
to empower local governments to declare a close season 
during which it will be unlawful to capture, kill, or deal in 
any specified game or the plumage of any specified bird. 
The new measure will make an exception in favor of the 
capture or killing of game in self-defense or in protection of 
crops. 


Locating Heron Colonies in the United States. 


Agents of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
have been exploring suitable localities in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas to 
ascertain what colonies of aigrette-bearing herons yet remain 
in these States. Hleven colonies have been discovered, three 
on the lands of members of Audubon societies. The other 
eight will be guarded by wardens employed for that purpose. 


Petition of British Dominion Governments. 


A petition has been presented by the Dominion goyern- 
ments to the British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
praying that a prohibition bill be passed to aid in the pro- 
tection of their own rare birds. ‘They urge that while the 
London feather market is open it is almost impossible for 
them to enforce their own laws protecting the lyrebird and 
other rare species threatened with extinction. 


Acclimatizing Birds of Paradise. 


Sir William Ingram has bought the uninhabited island of 
Little Tobago, West Indies, and is attempting to acclima- 
tize the greater bird of paradise there. Hereports that he 
has liberated 48 birds on the island, which consists of 400 
acres of forest jungle, and that the birds have spread over 
the whole area. Four are known to have died and none 
have yet mated. 


Bird Preservation in Germany. 


In the government forests of the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
9300 nesting boxes have been placed for the birds, which 
are reported to utilize them each year. All old trees in the 
crown forests are left standing by governmental direction, in 
order that natural nesting places may be retained. 


Effect of Protecting Birds at Seebach. 


As aresult of Baron Berlepsch’s protection of birds on his 
estate at Seebach acaterpillar plague which swept the region 
had no effect on his trees, and his entire plantation stood out 
like a green oasis amid the devastated countryside. 


Aigrette Question in Michigan. 


Despite a recent opinion by the Attorney-General of 
Michigan that aigrettes do not come under the plumage 
law of that State, Mr. Jefferson Butler, president of the 
Michigan Audubon Society, has induced the J. L.. Hudson 
Company of Detroit to give up the handling of aigrettes. 


Agreement with Milliners in Ohio. 


In the face of an adverse decision by the Common Pleas 
Court at Cleveland, in which it was held that the Ohio law 
prohibiting possession for sale of the plumage of nongame 
birds does not apply to aigrettes, the egret not being, 
according to the court, a native of the State, Gen. John C. 
Speaks, chief game warden of Ohio, on December 11, 1911, 
made an arrangement with representatives of seven whole-. 
sale millinery stores of Cincinnati, in pursuance of which, 
on the following day, they entered pleas of guilty and paid 
fines ranging from $25 to $150 and agreed not to handle 
aigrettes until the Supreme Court of the State should have 
passed on the Cleveland decision. 


A New Audubon Society. 

The State Audubon Society of West Virginia was organ- 
ized at Parkersburg, October 10, 1911, with an initial mem- 
bership of 25. 
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Destruction of Birds of Paradise. 


Every breeding season all the full-plumaged males of the 
greater bird of paradise, which is found only on the Aru 
Islands, is killed, and the species is being rapidly extermi- 
nated. Mr. Walter Goodfellow, an English ornithologist, 
who has recently returned from New Guinea, the natural 
home of several species of birds of paradise, reports that on 
that island one can now walk miles and miles through the 
former haunts of these species without seeing or hearing 
any of even the commonest kinds. 


Protection of Eagles in the Alps. 


The few remaining eagles in the Alps are to be protected 
by the Swiss Federal Government. There are but four 
nesting places of these birds still known to exist in the Alps, 
and watchers have been provided to guard them and to 
pay the peasants in the valleys haunted by the eagles 
for any damage the eagles may do. 


State Bird of Alabama. 


The yellowhammer, or flicker, is the State bird of Ala- 
bama. ‘The name ‘ yellowhammer’ was given to the sol- 
diers of Alabama during the Civil War, because of the color 
of their home-made uniforms; and a wing, or at least a 
feather, of the yellowhammer is worn by the veterans of 
Alabama at Confederate reunions. 


Sale of Birds in Southern Europe and Northern Africa. 


Dr. Louis B. Bishop, of New Haven, Conn., in the duk 
for April, 1912, gives an extended account of the sale of 
small birds for food in the markets of southern Europe and 
northern Africa in the winter of 1910-11. At Venice, dur- 
ing October and November, he identified 60 species in the 
markets, of which the majority were small sparrows, larks 
(mainly skylarks), and thrushes, and which were present 
to the number of ‘thousands, if not tens of thousands.’ 
Siskins, bramblings, chaffinches, and tree sparrows were 
the most heavily represented, but robin redbreasts were 
common and European blackbirds, fieldfares, redwings, and 
song thrushes were abundant. In Florence, in November 
and December, birds were still more abundant on the stalls. 
Skylarks, thrushes, and robin redbreasts were found in very 
large quantities, and bunches and baskets of small birds, 
chiefly robin redbreasts, were commonly hawked through 
the streets. At Genoa, San Remo, Monte Carlo, and Nice, 
in December, bunches of small birds were frequently to be 
seen hanging outside stores. In various towns in the 
north of Africa, including Algiers, Setif, Biskra, Con- 
stantine, and Tunis, in January and February, many small 
birds, chiefly larks, robins, thrushes, and starlings, were 
found on sale or in the game bags of hunters. 

Dr. Bishop also noted the relative abundance or scarcity 
of live wild birds in the countries visited. In Venice star- 
lings and house sparrows were often observed. Along the 
Riviera, in December, birds were not common, though 
many were noted in the shrubbery at Monaco and a large 
flock was observed in some trees at Mentone. In most of 
Algeria, during January and February, birds were numer- 
ous. In Sicily, treeless and without shrubs, they “seemed 
by no means abundant ;’ but in the old quarries at Syracuse, 
now filled with luxuriant vegetation, they were plentiful. 
Near Naples, between Naples and Rome, and between 
Rome and Florence, they were uncommon. In the environs 
of Ravenna, however, and between Ravenna and Milan, 
Milan and Como, and Milan and Venice, as well as about 


the Italian lakes, especially in the latter part of April, 
Dr. Bishop ‘noticed birds fully as frequently as at home.’ 
His conclusion is that “birds are quite as abundant in 
Europe * * * as with us;’ and he states that he was 
‘ greatly impressed by the absence of insects and worms.’ 


Blinding Birds in Italy. 


Through the activity of the Florence (Italy) Society the 
practice of blinding birds was prohibited by the commissario 
of the Commune of Florence in 1910, and four other com- 
munes agreed to adopt similar measures. In the Commune 
of Arezzo an offender was recently fined 100 lire. 


Acclimatized Birds in New Zealand. 


The introduction of exotic species of birds into New Zea- 
land has proved, as in Australia, a grave error. ‘The birds 
introduced include the European house sparrow, blackbird, 
skylark, song thrush, greenfinch, goldfinch, redpoll, yellow- 
hammer, chaffinch, lapwing, hedge sparrow, cirl bunting, 
rook, starling, white swan, and pheasant, the Indian house 
mynah, the Australian quail, black swan, magpie, and 
white-eye, and the California quail. Of these the house 
sparrow (English sparrow), skylark, and blackbird are 
ranked as the greatest pests, in the order named. Not all 
of the species have proved harmful: little complaint has 
been made of the goldfinch, redpoll, cirl bunting, rook, 
and Australian magpie; while the lapwing and hedge spar- 
row are praised as decidedly beneficial. 


Decrease of Native Birds in New Zealand. 


Native birds are decreasing in nearly every district in 
New Zealand, and have disappeared altogether from some 
districts where they were quite numerous only a few years 
before, while the native quail (Coturnix nove-zealandiz) has 
become extinct. The cause of this diminution is ascribed by 
the minister for agriculture to increasing settlement of the 
country and the accompanying destruction of old haunts 
and of the natural flora. 


English Song Birds for British Columbia. 


Mr. Bryan Williams, Provincial game warden of British 
Columbia, has on foot the importation of a flock of several 
hundred thrushes, linnets, and other song birds from Eng- 
land, to be set free in the forests of the Province. 


Bird Day in Illinois. 


Two Arbor and Bird days have been designated for 1912 
by the Governor of Illinois—Friday, April 19, and Friday, 
October 25—to meet the difference in seasons in the north- 
ern and southern parts of the State. 


Bird Day in Alabama. 


Friday, May 3, has been designated as Bird Day in Ala- 
bama by the Superintendent of Education of that State. 


Protection of Woodpeckers in Germany. 


The State forests of Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg 
are reported to be models of healthy, vigorous growth, 
owing to the protection of climbing birds—woodpeckers 
and others,—which keep down insects that injure trees. 


Feathers on Shoes. 


A recent despatch states that feathers are to be worn on 
shoes in Paris this season. ‘The shoes are to be covered 
with brilliantly hued plumage, gummed on to the leather, 
and the buckles will be concealed by little pivots of aigrettes 
or other feathers. 


Extermination of the Regent Bird in Australia. 


The regent bower-bird, a bird of extreme interest on ac- 
count of the remarkable bowers, or runs, it constructs, has 
been ‘ practically banished from the landscape of Australia,’ 
according to Mr. James Buckland in a recent pamphlet 
entitled Pros and Cons of the Plumage Bill. Mr. Buckland 
adds: 

That the building and decoration of these play-houses is an esthetic 
manifestation in birds is beyond question, and the scientific naturalist 
of another generation will brand with infamy the supineness of the 


British Government which will have deprived him of interpreting 
some of the great secrets of nature. 
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Recent German Bird Protection Measures. 


According to a leading German agricultural paper, the 
Kaiser, who takes great interest in bird protection, has 
ordered that the whole eminence to the west of his castle 
at Celle shall be a bird sanctuary. Bird shelters have been 
instituted in the gardens of military barracks and hospitals ; 
and an official rescript has been issued to lords-lieutenants 
and railway boards bidding them to give special protection 
to the swallow. 


A New French Bird Protection Society. 


To the energy and enthusiasm of M. Albert Chappellier 
is due the organization by the Société Nationale ad Acclima- 
tation de France of anew Ligue Francaise pour le Protection: 
des Oiseaux. 'The league will promote the employment of 
nesting boxes, the protection of broods, and the supplying 
of food to birds in winter. It will do much work in the 
schools. It proposes to combine opposition to the destruc- 
tion of birds for millinery purposes with encouragement of 
a trade in feathers of specially raised and domesticated birds. 


Bird Boxes in the Virgilian Garden. 


Through the sympathetic interest in bird life of Dr. Boni, 
bird boxes are to be placed in the classic Virgilian Garden, 
—the Flora Vergiliana—on the Palatine. 


‘The Egret in Gambia. 


The great white egret (Herodias ala) and the little egret 
( Herodias garzetta) are found in Gambia, but though they 
have the characteristic ornamental plumes of the breeding 
season and were in former years shot by a few native 
hunters, yet there never seemed to be any appreciable 
demand for their plumes, which at their best do not com- 
pare with those obtained from non-African species. They 
are now protected by law, both in British and French terri- 
tory, during the breeding season, and one now very rarely 
sees even an odd bunch or two of plumes offered for sale. 


Locating Egret Colonies. 


Two additional colonies of egrets have recently been 
located in the southern swamps, and wardens have been 
employed by the National Association of Audubon Societies. 
to guard them. The Association now has four agents 
searching for other colonies. 


February Millinery Sale in London. 


In the millinery sale in the London market last February 
one firm offered 5,000 ounces of ‘osprey’ feathers, which 
at the usual allowance of six egrets to an ounce of plumes, 
represents the destruction of 30,000 egrets. The same 
firm also offered nearly 4,000 birds of paradise and 14,000 
humming birds, besides great quantities of wings and 
quills of wild ducks. 


An Active Italian Bird-Protective Society. 


‘The Pro-Avibus Association of Italy, which was organ- 
ized at Florence in 1900, and which now has a large mem- 
bership, embracing representatives of the leading Florentine 
families, both native and foreign, and including members 
of both houses of the Italian Parliament, has recently 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Non Verba/ Facta/’ setting 
forth the objects of the association. These objects are 
enforcement of existing laws and their amendment, educa- 
tional propaganda in schools and churches discountenanc- 
ing bird nesting, and the offering of rewards for information 
leading to conviction of violators of bird laws. 7 


Nesting Boxes in London Parks. 


Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Harry Collison, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds (of 
England), an experiment is to be made designed to increase 
the nesting birds in the parks and gardens of London by 
putting up hundreds of the Berlepsch nesting boxes. ‘These 
will be placed in Regent Park, St. James’s Park, Green- 
wich Park, Hampton Court Gardens, Richmond and Bushey 
parks, Kew Gardens, and ten of the County Council parks. 
Richmond Park already possesses a large number of boxes, 
given by Hon. Charles Rothschild, and Hyde Park has 
been supplied with as many as the authorities think neces- 
sary. 

Studying Bird Songs. 

A bulletin entitled Bird Study in the Schools, prepared by 
Miss Gretchen IL. Libby, and issued by the California Fish 
and Game Commission in March, 1912, contains a recom- 
mendation that the younger public school children be 
interested in bird songs and be taught both to recognize 
birds by their songs and to imitate bird notes. 


The Search for the Passenger Pigeon. 


The offer of rewards for information of the nesting place 
of a pair or colony of passenger pigeons terminated October 
31 without discovery of any such nesting place, although 
wide publicity had been given to the offer and many had 
been stimulated to enter on the quest. As, however, 
several reports that were received seemed full of promise, 
it was decided to continue the offer for another year—until 
October 31, 1912. The following rewards are now out- 
standing: $1,000 ‘‘for first information, exclusive and 
confidential, of the location of a nesting pair or colony of 
passenger pigeons, anywhere in North America; when 
properly confirmed and if found by confirming party with 
parent birds and eggs or young undisturbed ’’ ; and various 
rewards, ranging from $50 to $225 for the first nesting 
found in certain specified States. The matter continues in 
the hands of Dr. C. F. Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Proposed International Conference. 


The trustees of the British Museum recently decided to 
bring the question of international action for protection of 
plume birds before the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the hope that he might take action looking to an 
international conference on the subject. 


Skylarks as Food in London. 


It is reported that last February a ton and a half of sky- 
larks were shipped from Royston to the London market in 
one week. 


Insect Life in Italy. 


Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, who spent last winter at Rome, 
says, The country groans under a burden of insect life.’’ 


Federal Protection of Migratory Birds. 


The bill introduced by Senator McLean to protect migra- 
tory game and insectivorous birds (U. S. Senate Bill No. 
6497) was reported favorably by the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and Protection of Game on April 26, 1912. 


Nesting Boxes in Hungarian Forests. 


In the state forests of Hungary 14,000 nesting boxes are 
now in use. 


Destruction of Wood Pigeons in England. 


Last March concerted attacks were made on wood 
pigeons in the southern counties of England, the birds had 
gathered in large flocks and were very destructive to crops. 
In the Isle of Wight on one day, it was estimated, a thou- 
sand guns were enrolled for the attack, including land- 
owners, occupiers, and shooting tenants, who were publicly 
invited to take part. The guns were stationed in woods 
and coppices over a wide area during the afternoon and 
remained there until dark. Large numbers of the birds 
were shot. 
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Bird Protection in Alaska. 


The United States Bureau of Education is cooperating 
with the National Association of Audubon Societies in an 
educational campaign to save the birds, game, and fur- 
bearing animalsin Alaska. Bird study will be inaugurated 
in all the schools and other measures will be adopted to 
accomplish the end sought. ‘The National Association has 
announced that it will spend the sum of $7,500 in this work 
during the coming year. 


Bird Protection Clubs in South Australia. 


According to the Hducation Gazette of Adelaide there were 
285 bird protection clubs in South Australia in June, 1912,, 
with a total membership of 8,250. This shows an increase 
during one year of 106 clubs and 3,100 members. 


Protection of the Penguins of the Falkland Isles. 


The Governor of the Falkland Islands has directed the 
customs officer attached to the whaling service of the South 
Shetlands to instruct the managers of whaling companies to 
forbid their employés to kill penguins or other birds. The 
granting of fishing licenses is made conditional on a promise 
to respect both seals and penguins, and, if possible, other 
birds. Whalers have been accustomed to kill the penguins 
wantonly. 


Effective Protection of American Birds. 


In the Avicultural Magazine for October, 1912, Mr. 
Frank Finn, an English ornithologist of note, indirectly 
bears testimony to the effectiveness of American protection 
of birds that were formerly exported freely in the cage-bird 
trade. Inspeaking of the American nonpareil and the pin- 
tailed nonpareil of Asia, he says: 


Their status in the bird trade has changed curiously. In the early 
days of this Society [the Avicultural Society] the American bird was 
the common kind, and the other rarely imported and little known. 
Now, owing to the prohibition of the export of United States birds, 
the American Nonpareil has become comparatively scarce and expen- 
sive, while the Pintailed has during the last few years been so freely 
imported that it has been the most cheaply obtainable of all bright- 
coloured birds. 


A New Louisiana Bird Preserve. 


Mrs. Margaret Sage has recently purchased for $150,000 
Marsh Island, Vermilion Parish, La., and will. convert it 
into a bird sanctuary. ‘This island, which has a coast line 
of 65 miles, lies off the southern coast of Louisiana imme- 
diately east of the McIlhenny bird preserve and north of 
one of the Federal bird preserves, Shell Keys Bird Reserva- 
tion. It is a wintering place for countless numbers of 
waterfowl and a stopping place for migrating shore birds. 


New Heron Preserve in South Carolina. 


An island of 2 acres near Charleston, S. C., which has 
been the breeding ground of thousands of herons, including 
a large colony of snowy egrets, has been bought by citizens 
of Charleston and presented to the Charleston Museum to 
be kept as a permanent refuge. ‘This action was taken 
because the owner of the island had started to clear it of the 
bushes (in which the herons nested) and put itin hay. A 
large number of the herons had been driven from the island 
through this action, but the Museum plans to replant the 
island with bushes and by this means restore the heronry 
completely to its former condition. 


A New English Bird Sanctuary. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has rented 
the shooting rights on Brean Down, a rocky peninsula in 
Somersetshire jutting into the Severn Sea beside the water- 
ing-place Weston-super-Mare and opposite the Welsh town 
of Cardiff. The intention of the Society is to prevent all 
shooting and egg collecting and thus establish a bird sanc- 
tuary, the first to be established under the direct control of 
the Society. The County Council of Somerset on July 2, 
1912, at the request of the Society, agreed to apply for an 
order absolutely protecting all birds and eggs on the area 
a mile and a half long by a mile wide covered by the 
peninsula. ‘This order will be signed in due course by the 
Home Secretary. Among the birds frequenting Brean Down 
are ravens, peregrine falcons, ring-ouzels, whimbrels, shell- 
drakes, rock pipits, redshanks, gulls, herons, oyster catch- 
ers, sandpipers, and linnets. ‘There are said to be also a 
hundred species of wild flowers on the down, including one 
or two very rare species, and the Society will try to preserve 
these flowers as well as the birds. 


Pittsburgh Parks as Bird Sanctuaries. 


Prof. F. S. Webster, formerly Superintendent of the 
Newsboys’ Home and taxidermist to the Carnegie Institute, 
has been appointed working ornithologist of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Part of his duties in his new position will 
be to encourage birds to remain in the city parks by provid- 
ing food and nesting places and taking such other measures 
as may be necessary. 


Robin Protection in the South. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies held in New York October 29, 1912, 
the secretary, Mr. T.. Gilbert Pearson, reported that Mrs. 
Margaret Sage had renewed her pledge of $5,000 a year for 
three years for the protection of the robin in the South, 
and stated that a law removing the robin from the game 
list was secured in Virginia last year and that work along 
that line will be pushed in the six other southern States 
that permit the shooting of robins. 


Extermination of the Egret in Lower Egypt. 


Mr. Montague Sharpe, chairman of the council for the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, reports that dur- 
ing a recent visit to Egypt he elicited from various govern- 
ment officials the information that the egret has practically 
disappeared from Lower Egypt. 


Heron Protection in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Department of Agriculture has issued a 
circular calling attention to the importance of protecting 
herons. 


Aigrettes in Colorado. 


By order of the State Game Commissioner, James A. Shinn, 
the sale of aigrettes in Colorado will not be permitted after 
December 1, 1912. 


Use of Aigrettes Condemned by the Queen of England. 


Queen Mary of England does not permit the use of 
aigrettes in her millinery, according to a statement contained 
in a letter published in the London Zimes of August 21, 
1912, by the Duchess of Portland, in which this ardent bird 
protectionist appeals to women to refrain from buying or 
wearing osprey plumes, as aigrettes are called in England. 


Increased Value of Aigrettes. 


The aigrette is now worth more than its weight in gold. 
The latest quotation from Paris is 150 to 200 francs per 
ounce, or $80 per ounce in the New York market. 


London Feather Sales. 


In the August (1912) feather sales in London there were 
catalogued 44,000 pairs of ducks’ wings (by one firm), 
many thousand white crane feathers, 12,800 terns, 6,800 
kingfishers, and nearly 1,000 emu skins. 
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Prohibiting Importation of Bird Plumage. 


Mr. James Buckland, of England, ina letter to Mr. EK. H. 
Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, declares his 
opinion that Germany will be the first European power to 
pass a law prohibiting the importation of plumage, and 
expresses the hope that England and America will follow. 
America, however, may be the first nation to adopt such a 
measure, aS a movement is on foot to amend the tariff law 
so as to forbid importation into the United States of birds 
and bird plumage for millinery purposes. 


A New French Bird Commission. 


The French Ministry of Agriculture has appointed a 
commission for the purpose of establishing ‘‘ on a scientific 
basis for the whole of France, a complete classification of 
useful and harmful birds.’’ 


Prize Medals for Michigan Schools. 


Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., author of The 
Passenger Pigeon, and an active worker for bird protection, 
has offered seven prize medals to the school children of 
Michigan for various essays on birds, for feeding birds, for 
photographing them, and for success with bird houses. 
The prizes will be distributed next May, on Arbor and Bird 
Day) 1913. 


Protection of Birds on the Farne Islands. 


A number of residents of Northumberland County, in 
the north of England, have organized the Farne Island 
Association, the object of which is the protection of the 
razor-billed auks and other species of birds which nest on 
the Farne Islands. These islands, twenty-one in number, 
lying off the coast of Northumberland, are small, rocky, 
and of no agricultural value. Keepers have been employed 
to stay on them during the birds’ nesting season to protect 
the birds. 


Meriden Bird Sanctuary. 


Through the activity of Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes the 
Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club has established a bird sanctu- 
ary at that place. Many plants that furnish bird food have 
been set out, and the students of the Meriden Academy 
have joined with the residents in putting up bird boxes 
and food houses, feeding the birds in winter, and protecting 
them from their enemies. The bird population of the 
locality has greatly increased. Branch bird clubs have 
been formed by Mr. Baynes in other parts of New 
England, which are doing similar work. 


Brent Valley Sanctuary. 


The birds in the Brent Valley Sanctuary in England are 
becoming more and more indifferent to the curiosity of 
visitors and are rapidly gaining a sense of security. Most 
of the species use the artificial nesting sites provided. 


Bird Day in New South Wales. 


In New South Wales, in connection with Bird Day, 
October 9, 1912, a ‘ bird-life’ supplement to the Pudlic 
Instruction Gazette was issued. It was printed on art 
paper, enclosed in a neat cover, and well illustrated. 


Feather Flowers on Hats. 


An attempt is being made in Paris to bring into fashion 
the wearing of feather flowers on hats, but it is yet uncertain 
whether the fashion will prevail. 


Roccoli in Italy. 


Mr. Hubert D. Astley, of England, is authority for the 
statement that one roccolo alone will account for the capture 
and death of five or six hundred birds in one week, includ- 
ing goldfinches, robins, redstarts, blackcaps, thrushes, 
buntings, titmice, goldcrests, and many other species of 
migratory birds. ‘The roccolo is described as ‘‘a watch 
tower, with a circular bower of trees, on high or rising 
ground, surrounded by fine nets, in which are hundreds of 
pockets into which the birds fall, attracted to the spot by 
many decoys of various species.’’ ‘There are hundreds of 
these roccoli in Italy. 


Approaching Extinction of Birds of Paradise. 


The long-plumaged birds of paradise peculiar to the Island 
of Jobi were once numerous; but in 1906, despite active 
search by natives, only seventy skins were shipped from 
the island. The red bird of paradise of the Island of 
Waigiou has become very rare and will probably soon be 
extinct. Each year every full-plumaged male of the great 
bird of paradise, found only in the Ayru Islands, is killed, 
and the species is rapidly nearing extinction. The blue 
bird of paradise has become so scarce that twenty hunters 
were able to find only three specimens in a three-weeks’ 
search over a large part of its limited home. Some years 
previous to 1907 two Chinese traders in Humboldt Bay 
were exporting, every three months, about 12,000 bird- 
skins, chiefly those of the lesser bird of paradise. 


Destruction of Robins in South Carolina. 


Last winter (1911-1912) the city council of Pittsboro, 
S. C., rescinded an order prohibiting shooting within the 
city limits, so that people might shoot robins that had been 
driven by a severe storm into the town to seek food and 
shelter. Asa result of this action about 4000 robins were 
killed in the town. The mayor of Pittsboro, who was 
absent at the time, learning on his return what had been 
done, resigned his office. 


English Plumage Trade. 


The list of imported goods detained on board ship and in 
the docks and warehouses of London during the strike of 
1911 included 618 tons of birdskins and feathers. 


Seizure under the New York Law. 


A recent raid in New York City resulted in the seizure 
of 900 hummingbirds and many gulls, herons, and swifts, 
which were offered for sale in disregard of the Shea law 
prohibiting possession for sale of birds of the same families 
as birds native to the State of New York. 


German Bird Keeper. 


Hamburg, Germany, has a keeper of birds, appointed by 
the State, whose services are also at the disposal of private 
individuals who request his assistance. 


Farming Egrets. 


A French firm has offered a prize amounting to $2000 
for the first osprey (egret) farm established on French 
territory. 


Destruction of Swallows. 


In the English House of Commons on August 7, 1912, 
Mr. G. Greenwood (Peterborough) referred to the whole- 
sale destruction of swallows and other British migrants in 
the south of France and Italy, and asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he would communicate 
with the governments concerned with a view to inter- 
national steps protecting them. Mr. Acland replied that 
for several reasons which he specified, including the fact 
that the International Agricultural Institute is at present 
investigating the matter, the Government does not purpose 
to approach foreign governments on the subject at present. 
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Plumage Amendment to Tariff Law. 


As the result of the movement to secure an amendment 
to the tariff law prohibiting importation of wild bird plum- 
age into the United States, mentioned in the last issue of 
Current Items of Interest (when the movement was only four 
days old), the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives included in the tariff bill, reported on 
April 7, 1913, the following proviso to the paragraph fixing 
a duty on feathers and downs : | 

Provided, That the importation of aigrettes, egret plumes or so- 
called osprey plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, 
skins or parts of skins, of wild birds, either raw or manufactured, and 
not for scientific or educational purposes, is hereby prohibited; but 


this provision shall not apply to the feathers or plumes of ostriches, 
or to the feathers or plumes of domestic fowls of any kind. 


The form of this amendment follows without change the 
form suggested by the New York Zoological Society in a 
leaflet issued March 17, 1913. 


Protection of Birds in the Canal Zone. 


By executive order, issued by President Wilson on March 
19, 1913, the destruction of any plumage birds in the Canal 
Zone has been prohibited under heavy penalty for infrac- 
tion. "The order has been put into effect by the Canal 
Commission. 


Prohibition of Importation of Birds into Australia. 

A proclamation by the governor-general of Australia (the 
Earl of Dudley) in 7he Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
March 25, 1911, provides that importation of the plumage 
and skins of a large number of species of birds shall be 
prohibited, except for educational or scientific purposes. 
The birds listed are birds of paradise, humming birds, 
monaul (Impeyan) pheasants, argus pheasants, crowned 
(goura) pigeons, rheas, owls, kingfishers, macaws, storks, 
herons, ibises, spoonbills, todies, cocks-of-the-rock, and 
quetzals (resplendent trogons). 


Prohibition of the Export of Birds from Australia. 

Export from Australia of the following birds, their plum- 
age, skins, or eggs, except for educational or scientific 
purposes, was prohibited by proclamation of the governor- 
general dated March 25, 1911: Emus, terns, gulls, egrets, 
herons, bitterns, lorikeets, cockatoos, parrots, dollar birds 
(rollers), kingfishers, bee-eaters, cuckoos, lyre-birds, pittas, 
‘robins’ (Musctcapide, genus Petrecu), ground thrushes, 
chats, wrens, shrike-tits, thickheads, shrike-robins, sun- 
birds, bower-birds, rifle-birds, grebes, albatrosses, finches, 
orioles, and shining starlings. ‘The proclamation has since 
been suspended except as to skins and plumage of non- 
edible birds. 


Activity of National Association of Audubon Societies. 

The recent raid in New York City in which seizure was 
made of a large number of hummingbirds, gulls, herons, 
and swifts was due to the energy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies which collected the evidence 
and directed the seizure. 


Advertising the Story of the Aigrette. 

The success of employing sandwich men to parade 
London streets with placarded representation of the ° Story 
of the Aigrette,’ mentioned in a former number of Current 
Items of Interest, led the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds to repeat the experiment during the time of shop- 
ping for last Christmas. ‘The men paraded the West-End 
from December 10 to 23, attracting much attention. | 


New Federal Bird Reservations. 


Five new Federal bird reservations have recently been 
established as follows: On December 7, 1912, Charmisso 
Island (Alaska); on December 17, 1912, Pishkun (Mon- 
tana); On December 19, 1912, Desecheo Island (Porto 
Rico); on January 9, 1913, Gravel Island (Wisconsin), 
and on March 3, 1913, Aleutian Islands (Alaska). ‘The 
first, consisting of an island within the Arctic Circle, was 
established near to an Eskimo school, largely for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to Alaskan Eskimos the Federal 
Government’s attitude’ toward conservation of faunal life. 
‘The other Alaskan reservation, which embraces the whole 
Aleutian archipelago, is designed to protect birds, foxes, 
fisheries, and reindeer, the last to be introduced on the 
islands. ‘The Wisconsin reservation comprises Gravel and 
Spider islands, at the mouth of Green Bay. Desecheo 
Island Reservation is at the western end of Porto Rico. 
The Montana reservation is for migrating waterfowl. 


A New Bird Sanctuary in South Australia. 


The South Australian Ornithological Association has 
leased the Coorong Islands, South Australia, for a bird 
sanctuary and has placed them in care of a custodian. 


Australian Crane Decreasing. 


Itis authoritatively stated that the well-known Australian 
crane, or ‘native companion,’ is becoming very scarce. 


Aigrettes for Men’s Hats. 


A recent dispatch from London states that aigrettes are 
now fashionable adornments for men’s hats. ‘The manager 
of a fashionable hat shop is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Men’s 
aigrettes can now be seen in any kind of man’s hat. It is 
the very latest mode for men, and already a number of 
aigrettes have been sold. The tiny feather worn in the 
Homberg has developed into quite a little tuft, the same 
size aS a woman wears on her fur hat. Pheasant’s claws 
are mixed with the feathers, and a metal ornament finishes 
off the stag-brush at its base.’’ They are said to cost from 
$4 to $5 each. 


Non-feather-wearing Leagues. 


A large number of leaders of German society have 
formed a league to wear no feather decorations. ‘The move- 
ment is supported by the queen of Wurtemburg, the grand 
duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Princess Eitel Friedrich 
of Prussia, and the crown-princess of Saxe-Meiningen. A 
similar league was formed last January by a number of 
social leaders in New York, including Mrs. John Pierpont 
Morgan, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, and others of equal 
prominence. The American league is giving its support 
to the pending amendment to the tariff prohibiting impor- 
tation of wild-bird plumage. 


Effective Protection of the Bluebird. 


In the January, 1912, number of Zhe Avicultural Maga- 
zine (an English publication) Mrs. Katharine Curry bears 
the following testimony to the strict enforcement of the 
law prohibiting the export from the United States of native 
birds: 

Now that the exportation of the Blue Bird from his native land is 
prohibited—and as a Wild Birds’ Protectionist I rejoice at the law, 
for a Blue Robin in a dealer’s shop was a sight that tugged at the 
heart-strings!—his companionship remains only a sweet memory. 


In years gone by I kept many pairs of them, and they were very 
intelligent and interesting. 


Tameness of Protected Silver Gulls. 


The silver gulls have become so tame at Port Lincoln, 
South Australia, where they have absolute protection, that 
they come into the streets amidst the traffic and perch on 
the houses and fences of the town. 


A Correction. 


The destruction of 4000 robins mentioned in the last 
issue of Current Items of Interest occurred in North Carolina, 
not South Carolina. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations 
by ordering in advance of publication may obtain 
CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST in quantity for 
distribution among their members for $1 a hundred, 
practically at cost. 


Current Items of Interest. 


(Prepared by Henry Oldys.) 


No. 18. July 19, 1913. 


The Tariff Plumage Amendment. 


The amendment to the tariff bill prohibiting Here en 
of the plumage of wild birds passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives without change. ‘The Finance Committee of the 
Senate, however, first amended the provision so as to 
exempt the plumage of those birds commonly recognized 
as edible or pestiferous, and later, while the tariff bill was 
under consideration by a caucus of democratic senators, 
modified it still further so as to restrict its application to 
aigrettes only. In this shape it was approved by the 
caucus and, on July 11, was reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee. 

Advocates of the original measure are organizing an 
active campaign to secure restoration of this measure, as 
passed by the House of Representatives. They are urging 
all friends of bird preservation to deluge the Senate with a 
flood of protests against the action of the Finance Com- 
mittee and demands for the restoration of the House 
provision. “They earnestly urge that personal letters of 
protest be written by all bird protectionists to their respect- 
ive senators and in particular to Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
who, as chairman of the Finance Committee and a promi- 
nent member of the conference committee that will adjust 


all differences between the House and Senate in the tariff 
bill, is the most powerful senator in determination of the 
final character of the provision. ‘They declare that even 
the first amendment made by the Finance Committee is a 
practical annulment of the original measure and demand 
nothing less than the provision passed by the House. 


A Fifth Attempt to Exclude Plumage from England. 


Lord Curzon is urging a law to prohibit the importation 
into England of the plumage of hummingbirds, birds of 
paradise, and egrets. 


Passage of the McLean Migratory Bird Bill. 

On the 3d of March, 1913, Congress passed the McLean 
bill giving the Department of Agriculture authority to 
regulate the seasons for migratory game and insectivorous 
birds. ‘The bill was passed asa rider to the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill, after a remarkable campaign on the part 
of the friends of the measure. It has been stated that the 


bill would not have passed had it not included nongame 
birds. 


Plumage Law in Pennsylvania. 

At the recent session of the Pennsylvania legislature a 
law prohibiting sale or possession of the plumage of any 
bird of the same family as any bird native to the State (a 
provision identical with those in force in New York and 
New Jersey) was adopted by both houses without a dissent- 
ing vote. And this in the face of a determined campaign 
against the measure! 


Proposed International Convention. 
The Senate recently adopted a resolution looking to an 
international convention for the protection of birds. 


Plumage Market in Europe. 

Louis Metzger, a veteran millinery merchant of New 
York City, who recently returned from Europe, reports an 
increased demand and greater scarcity of plumage in Europe. 
A bird of paradise that he could have bought in Europe for 
$10 four years ago, he states, costs now $30 or $40, and the 
price runs up to $100. 


Bird Protection in Dutch New Guinea. 

On June 1, 1912, an ordinance went into effect in Dutch 
New Guinea which prohibits the catching or killing, or the 
possession alive or dead, of any wild animal or bird or the 
skin or any part thereof, excepting such as are excluded 
from the ordinance by the Governor-General. The ordi- 
nance also prohibits the collection or possession of the eggs 
of wild birds. Governors of provinces are authorized to 
suspend the operation of the law in their respective prov- 
inces, but only for a limjted time and under such conditions 
as preclude the danger of extermination of any species. 


A Royal Bird Protectionist. 


Queen Alexandra of England has notified the promoters 
of the ‘murderous millinery’ exhibition in London that 
their effort to check the sacrifice of birds and fur-bearing 
animals for women’s adornment has her warmest sympathy. 
She never wears plumage of any kind, and especially loathes 
ospreys (aigrettes), which are taken from the living bird 
with every circumstance of cruelty. 


High Tariff on Plumage not Prohibitory. 

In a brief filed on January 27, 1913, with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives by the 
Associated Flower and Fancy Feather Manufacturers of 
America, it was asked that the duty on flowers and feathers 
be fixed at 80%, and the statement was made that importers 
have admitted before the Ways and Means Committee at a 
previous hearing (in 1909 when the Payne tariff bill was 
before Congress) that the amount of duty does not regulate 
importation. Their representative stated on oath at that 
time, ‘‘ You can put 10% more duty on, 20% duty, 40%, 
and even 100% and I do not believe you will prevent the 
importation of a single flower.’’ 


Large Bird Preserve Proposed. 

Mr. Charles Willis Ward has started a movement toward 
the creation of a great bird preserve along the Caloosahatchie 
River, practically from the western Gulf Coast to the Ever- 
glades. 


Artificial Feathers. 


Foreign manufacture of artificial feathers and flowers is 
confined largely to Saxony, Bohemia, Berlin, and Paris. 
These millinery ornaments are made chiefly by the wives 
and children of farmers in the mountain districts of Saxony 
and are sold at extraordinarily low prices. In Paris and 
Berlin most of this work is given outside of the millinery 
shops and the labor is secured very cheaply. The products 
are imported into the United States to the extent of four or 
five million dollars of foreign cost annually. 


Efficacy of American Bird Protection. 


In the Avicultural Magazine for June, 1913, published in 
London, Dr. Arthur G. Butler, an English aviculturist, 
complains of the activity of bird protectionists. He says: 


The mischief they have done already is enormous: already most of 
the native birds of the United States and Australia are so strictly 
protected that students of bird-life in this country [England] are 
only able to obtain them at an exorbitant price. 


Exploitation of the Bird Life of India. 


In an unsigned article in the Avicultural Magazine for 
June, 1913, the author says that he hears that the Germans 
are now keenly exploiting India and her mountains for 
birds. 


Removing the Lyre Bird. 


The Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union, at its 
eleventh annual session, held at Sydney, in October, 1911, 
by unanimous vote adopted a motion looking to the acclima- 
tization of the lyre bird in the highlands of Tasmania, 
owing to the danger that threatens this bird of practical 
extermination by introduced foxes and illicit shooting in 
Victoria and New South Wales. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations 
by ordering in advance of publication may obtain 
CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST in quantity for 
distribution among their members for $1 a hundred, 
practically at cost. 


Current Items of Interest. 
(Prepared by Henry Oldys.) 


No. 19. October 16, 1913. 


The Tariff Plumage Provision. 


The Tariff Bill signed by the President on October 3, 
1913, which became a law immediately, contained the fol- 
lowing provision : 

Provided, That the importation of aigrettes, egret plumes, or so- 
called osprey plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, 
skins, or parts of skins, of wild birds, either raw or manufactured, 
and not for scientific or educational purposes, is hereby prohibited ; 


but this provision shall not apply to the feathers or plumes of 
ostriches, or to the feathers or plumes of domestic fowls of any kind. 


This, it will be observed, is identical with the measure pro- 
posed by the bird protectionists. This result was attained 
only after a hard struggle, in which, at several stages, suc- 
cess seemed beyond hope. A brief chronology of the 
principal events in the history of this’ measure will be of 
interest. 


December 29, 1912.—Measure proposed and campaign 
launched by the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia, 

January 30, 1913.—NHearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. Addresses 
by T. Gilbert Pearson, representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, and W. T. Hornaday, rep- 
resenting the New York Zoological Society. Briefs filed 


by George W. Field, Chairman of the Commission of 
Fisheries and Game of Massachusetts, John H. Wallace, 
State Game Commissioner of Alabama, Henry Oldys, 
representing the Audubon Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and by Mr. Pearson and Dr. Hornaday. 

March 1, 1913.—Circular issued by the Audubon Society of 
the District of Columbia, urging support of measure. 
(This circular was immediately reissued and distributed 
by the National Association of Audubon Societies and the 
Illinois Audubon Society. ) 

March 17, 1913.—Similar circular issued by New York 
Zoological Society. (This circular contained a suggested 
form of the proposed provision, and this form was adopted 
without change by the Ways and Means Committee. ) 

(Various other circulars were subsequently issued by 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, the New 
York Zoological Society, the Audubon Societies of New 
Jersey and the District of Columbia, and by E. H. For- 
bush, State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. ) 

April 6, 1913.—Tariff bill reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Ways and Means Committee, containing 
measure recommended by bird protectionists and follow- 
ing form suggested in circular of New York Zoological 
Society. 

May 8, 1913.—Passed by House of Representatives without 
change. . 

May 21, 1913.—Hearing before Finance Committee of 
Senate. Addresses by W. TI. Hornaday, E. H. Forbush, 
and Henry Oldys. Briefs filed by Joseph Kalbfus, Sec- 
retary of Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners, 
Ludlow Griscom, Secretary of Linnean Society of New 
York, Henry Oldys, and (in opposition) Feiner and 
Maas, counsel for certain importers and manufacturers 
of bird plumage, Edward Benneche, of Edward Benneche 
and Brothers, and Hoehn and Dieth, of New York City. 

June 17, 1913.—Measure amended by Finance Committee 
so as to exempt ‘feathers or plumes of birds commonly 
recognized as edible or pestiferous. ’ 

July 11, 1913.—Measure reported to Senate, after consid- 


eration in Democratic caucus, with further amendment 
limiting application of clause to aigrettes. 

July 21, 1913.—Amendment offered by Senator George P. 
McLean, of Connecticut, providing for adoption by the 
Senate of the House provision. 

August 16, 1913.—Speech by Senator George P. McLean in 
support of hisamendment. (At the close of this speech, 
Senator F. M. Simmons, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, announced that in deference to some expressions 
of dissatisfaction with the action of the committee, it was 
the purpose of the committee to ask recommitment of the 
paragraph for further consideration and discussion. ) 

September 1, 1913.—Readoption by Finance Committee of 
amendment limiting application of measure to aigrettes. 

September 2, 1913.—Endorsement of Finance Committee’s 
action by Democratic caucus after three hours’ debate. 
Refusal by Senators Harry Lane and George EK. Cham- 
berlain, both of Oregon, to abide by decision of caucus, 
followed by reconsideration of vote and endorsement of 
House provision. 

Seplember 9, 1913.—Tariff bill passed by Senate with plum- 
age measure as adopted by House. 

September 29, 1913.—Report of Conference Committee with 
measure unchanged. 

September 30, 1913.—Passage of Tariff Bill by House. 

October 3, 1913.—Passage of Tariff Bill by Senate and sig- 
nature by President. 


It is impossible to compute the number of persons who 
individually or through organizations aided the campaign 
for this measure, but it 1s safe to say it would have to be 
expressed by six figures. Active support was lent the 
movement by the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
by Audubon Societies, by game commissions, by State 
granges, by various other clubs and organizations, and by a 
great number of individuals not directly connected with any 
association. 


Non-importation Law of Australia. 


The Minister for Trade and Customs of Australia has 
instituted inquiries into the enforcement of the law pro- 
hibiting importation of the plumage of certain birds into 
Australia, it having been reported that while every case of 
interdicted plumage goods brought to New South Wales is 
opened by the customs officials, there is every indication of 
great laxity in some of the States. 


New Plumage Bills in England. 


Two plumage bills have this year been introduced into 
the British Parliament. One of these proposes to prohibit 
the sale, hire, or exchange of the plumage or skin of any 
species of wild bird individuals of which have had their 
habitat during the whole or part of the year ‘ within any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions outside of the United 
Kingdom or in any British Protectorate or in the island of 
Cyprus.’ Theother, which is called the Hobhouse bill, after 
its introducer, and which seems to have been introduced later, 
proposes to prohibit importation of the plumage and skins 
of wild birds, excepting “the plumage of wild birds ordi- 
narily used as articles of diet and imported for that purpose.’ 


Bird Masque at Meriden, N. H. 


A‘ bird masque’ entitled Sanctuary, which was written 
by Percy Mackaye, with original music by Frederick S. 
Converse, was presented at Meriden, N. H., under the 
auspices of the Meriden Bird Club, on September 12, 1913. 
The performance, which was given in a maple grove, was 
witnessed by a large audience, including President and 
Mrs. Wilson—two of whose daughters were among the 
performers—and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambas- 
sador, and his wife, Lady Spring-Rice. This widely 
advertised plea for the birds was mainly due to the energy 
of Ernest Harold Baynes. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations 
by ordering in advance of publication may obtain 
CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST in quantity for 
distribution among their members for $1 a hundred, 
practically at cost. 


Current Items of Interest. 
(Prepared by Henry Oldys.) 


No. 20. January 10, 1914, 


Earliest Notice of Tariff Plumage Amendment. 


To the Cincinnati Axguirer belongs the honor of having 
first made public the proposal to include in the new tariff 
bill a provision prohibiting the importation of all wild bird 
plumage. On the 8th of January, 1913, ten days after the 
inception of the idea by its author, the Azquzrer published 
the following item: 


If a proposed amendment to the tariff goes through, society will 
find itself confronted with the necessity of devising new means and 
methods of bonnet ornamentation, to a large extent at least. 

The amendment has the combined backing of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies and the Department of Agriculture, 
according to Mr. Henry Oldys, of the Audubon Societies, who was in 
the city yesterday for a lecture in behalf of the amendment, and if 
passed by Congress it will prohibit the importation of all bird plum- 
age for millinery purposes with the exception of ostrich plumes and 
feathers of domesticated fowls. This strenuous measure is considered 
necessary to save several species of beautifully plumaged birds from 
extermination, as well as to protect those less warred upon. The 
several species in particular danger are the egrets, Impeyan pheas- 
ants, Goura pigeons, birds of paradise, lyre birds, and humming- 
birds. 

According to Mr. Oldys, the amendment would effect no radical 
changes in the industry, but would merely change the character of 
the millinery imported and would give an added impetus to an im- 
portant industry in this country, that of making pompons and other 
forms of artificial hat trimmings. 


If the movement is successful the United States will be the first 
country to take so radical a step for the protection of birds. For 
four years England has been trying to passa similar measure, but 
without success, and Germany is even now agitating a movement to 
secure legislation prohibiting the indiscriminate slaughter of birds 
for millinery purposes. 


At the time this strong editorial was published, the cam- 
paign for the measure was in its infancy. Its author had 
secured promises of support from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, and 
shortly afterward received similar promises from Dr. George 
Bird Grinnell, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
and others. It will be observed that the measure finally 
passed followed almost exactly the lines here suggested. 


Echo in Germany of the Tariff Plumage Measure. 


Atthe 1913 annual meeting of the Versammlung Deutscher 
Aerzte und Naturforscher (Society for Medical and Scien- 
tific Research) at Vienna, the most important scientific 
society of Germany, a resolution was passed asking the 
government to bring in a bill prohibiting the importation 
of the feathers of wild birds, following the lead of the 
United States. 


Proposed Amendment of the Tariff Plumage Measure. 


On the 19th of December, 1913, a bill (H. R. 11010) was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Webb, 
of North Carolina, to amend paragraph 347 of the Under- 
wood Tariff Act, so as to add the following proviso: 


Provided, further, That in the case of residents of the United States 
returning from abroad, aigrettes, egret plumes, or so-called osprey 
feathers, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins, or parts . 
of skins of wild birds lawfully in the United States prior to October 
4th, 1913, and taken by such residents out of the United States to 
foreign countries subsequent to that date, shall be admitted to entry 
on return upon theiridentity being established under appropriate rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Prohibition of Export of Birds of Paradise from German 
New Guinea. 


Export of skins and feathers of birds of paradise from 
the German part of New Guinea during 1914 has been 
prohibited. 


Scarcity of Goura Pigeons and Birds of Paradise. 


According to the Willinery Trade Review for August, 
1913, ‘‘ goura and paradise are still the leading factors, but 
the extremely high cost, together with the scarcity, will 
make them prohibitive in many cases.’’ From other sources 
it is learned that the importation of birds of paradise has 
fallen in the last three years from 3,000 per annum to 200 
or 300 per annum. It is said that attempts to domesticate 
them in Kurope have been made from time to time, but 
without much success. 


Birds of Paradise in the West Indies. 


According to the latest word received from Sir William 
Ingram concerning the greater birds of paradise liberated 
by him on the island of Little Tobago, four young birds 
were noted there last July by the guardian he has placed 
on the island. Sir William estimates that of the forty-seven 
birds originally brought to the island there may be thirty 
left, though he does not feel certain of more than sixteen. 
Forty-four birds were liberated in September, 1909; two 
more in the winter of 1910; and another in 1912. The 
object of the attempted acclimatization of this beautiful 
species was to prevent its absolute extinction which is im- 
minent in the island of Aru, its native home. 


Permanent Bird Exhibit at Atlantic City. 


The New Jersey Audubon Society has installed a perma- 
nent exhibit on the Heinz Pier at Atlantic City, N. J. This 
pier is visited annually by many thousands of people from 
all parts of the world. The exhibit is arranged so as to 
represent graphically the economic value of birds. 


Caring for Wounded Birds. 


A unique avocation, maintaining an asylum for wounded 
and helpless birds, is pursued by Miss Caroline Crownin- 
shield Bascom, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., the authoress of 
The Bird Hospital. Miss Bascom receives many invalid 
birds, brought to her by persons who know of her interest 
in these little patients, and through surgical and medical 
treatment endeavors, often successfully, to restore them to 
health and happiness. An interesting outcome of her labors 
is the resultant affection invariably displayed for her by her 
protegés. Miss Bascom has recently entered the lecture field 
and her illustrated account of her pets and their pranks is 
said to hold the close attention of her auditors. 


Increase of Egrets in Egypt. 

In lower Egypt, a few miles north of Zagazig, which is 
not far from the Suez Canal, is an oasis still inhabited by the 
white egret. In 1911 there were counted in this place about 
20 of these birds. ‘The government put a watcher on and 
1,200 egrets were counted there in 1912. ‘The egret was 
formerly common in this part of Egypt, but had nearly be- 
come extinct through the operations of plume hunters. 


Russian Bird Society. 

In Russia an ornithological association, with headquar- 
ters in Moscow, has been formed to study bird migration 
and other problems relating to bird life. M. D. Rossinski 
has been elected president of the new organization. 


Repetition of the Bird Masque. 


The bird masque Sanctuary given at Cornish, N. H., on 
the 12th of September, 1913, will be repeated at the Hotel 
Astor in New York on the 24th of February, 1914, with 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, daughter of the President, in the véle 
of Ornis, as before. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations 
by ordering in advance of publication may obtain 
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No. 21. April 1, 1914. 


Declining Use of Plumage in Paris. 


The Paris correspondent of the A@illinery Trade Review, 
in the issue for February, 1914, expresses the opinion that 
indications point to a decline in the use of plumage and 
flowers for hat trimming during the coming season in favor 
of ‘materials.’ After describing the unique designs ex- 
hibited, the writer says— 


These models have a wonderful chic which explains to an extent 
the very high prices asked for them. You could purchase a hat 
trimmed with real aigrettes or paradise for the money ! 

Needless to say the milliner makes much more out of the model 
which she elaborates with a few ears of net and a bit of velvet. 
Indeed, it has been a standing grievance with the trade lately that 
the bird plumage being so horribly costly, it was impossible to realize 
anything like the ordinary rates of profit. At the same time it would 
appear that fine ladies here are beginning to have compunctions and 
to wax sentimental over the wholesale destruction of tropical birds. 
It is a little late in the day, perhaps, and if one were ill-natured one 
might suggest that there may be another reason for this access of 
soft-heartedness. The vogue has lasted a long time. It has been 
carried to its extremest limits, both as to height and quantity. 
Aigrettes have been running lately to 16 inches, and this winter the 
proper number of paradise fibres for the trimming of a shape, even a 
small one, has been three. So it seems almost impossible to go 
further in this direction. 


Treasury Rulings under the New Plumage Law. 


The Treasury Department has ruled that peacocks and 
English pheasants do not come under the prohibition in the 
new tariff act, on the ground that they are domesticated ; 
and that the rheas of South America are likewise excepted 
from the operation of the act, since, as they belong to the 
ostrich family, their feathers are technically ostrich plumes. 
The Department has also ruled that a duty must be paid on 
all scientific specimens imported. 


Dutch Interest in Bird Protection. 
Holland has recently developed much activity in the 
matter of bird protection. 


International Conference on Plumage in Millinery. 


An international conference is soon to be held to consider 
the question of the use of plumage in millinery. This is 
a direct result of the new American plumage law. At this 
conference the Hungarian representatives will be Mr. 
Edmund Miklés, Diplomatic Representative at the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute in Rome, and Mr. Stephen 
Chernel de Chernelh4za. Austria will probably not be 
represented. 


Earliest Law against Use of Plumage in Millinery 

According to an old Chinese treatise entitled Chu-Fan- 
Chi, written by Chau Ju-Kua, and recently translated and 
annotated by Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill for the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (see review 
in Zhe Nation, January 22, 1914), the Chinese laws pro- 
hibited the use of feathers for ornamental purposes as early 
as the twelfth century. In 1107 A. D. (more than eight 
hundred years ago) the reigning Chinese Emperor issued 
the following edict against the use of kingfishers’ feathers 
or any others for the making of brocades, or for any other 
form of personal adornment : 

The Ancient Rulers in their governmental measures extended the 
principle of humanity to plants, trees, birds, and beasts. Now the 
depriving of living creatures of their life, in order to get their plum- 
age for a perfectly frivolous purpose, is entirely unworthy of the 


kindness extended by the Ancient Rulers to all creatures. We 
therefore order the officials to stop the practice on pain of punishment. 


France's Attitude on Suppression of the Plumage Trade. 


On two occasions, the second following a change of 
government in Paris, the British Government has sounded 
the French Government to know if it will associate itself 
with measures designed to suppress the plumage trade in 
everything but ostrich feathers ; but France has replied that 
under no circumstances will she be a party to any measure 
which threatens an important industry upon which fifty 
thousand of her work people depend largely for a living. 


‘Authorized by the Government.’ 


Baron von Berlepsch’s Experimental and Model Station 
and other bird-protective establishments in Germany have 
been granted the right to state that they are ‘ authorized by 
the Government,’ a recognition which means much in 
Germany. 


Bird Sanctuaries in Germany. 


Germany has three large bird sanctuaries, which were 
established by the government in the northern part of the 
country. They comprise the entire Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg; the island of Hiddensee, near the coast of Pommer- 
ania; and Rossitten, situated in Hastern Prussia, near 
Konigsburg. 


German Echo of the New American Plumage Law. 


Baroness von Robberg, of Baden, says, in a recent letter— 


The fruits of the decided victory in America are beginning to show in 
this country. An article ina milliner’s paper—not a fashion journal, 
but a circular issued for the trade—informs us that the fashion for 
aigrettes has come to an end, due to the new American law and the 
proposed English bill [which is a government measure and is pretty 
certain to be passed at the next parliamentary session]. These 
feathers are now selling in Berlin at 20 per cent discount. The 
KOlnische Zeitung—one of the principal newspapers—published an 
article dealing with the same subject. They say the Paris fashions 
are being altered in accordance with the new laws, and that a pro- 
hibition in England will not throw the feather-trade centre to the 
Continent [this was a strong argument used by the trade in the 
hearings on the Avebury bill in England], but will make an end of 
it altogether. 


English Echo of New American Plumage Law. 


It is reported that in the latest quarterly feather sale only 
1744 birds of paradise were sold out of 6974 offered for sale 
and 970 crowned pigeons out of 8618. A similar condition 
prevailed at the previous sale in October, held just after 
the new tariff law became operative. 


The Bird-Protective Movement of the Plumage Trade. 


A movement for regulated killing of birds for millinery 
purposes was launched by the plumage trade in the latter 
part of 1912 at a special meeting of the Textile Trades 
Section of the London Chamber of Commerce. ‘The objects 
of the movement were set forth in the following resolution : 


That a sub-committee be appointed to confer with the represen- 
tatives of scientific, zoological, ornithological, and other societies 
interested in the preservation of bird life, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting inquiries in all parts of the world, with the object of ascertain- 
ing and recommending the necessary action for the economic 
preservation of species by domestication, establishment of close 
seasons and reserves, and such reasonable regulations whereby the 
trade may take a legitimate toll of desirable avi-fauna without inflict- 
ing on any species the danger of serious reduction. 


In furtherance of this movement, in which the Selborne 
Society, of England, has joined, committees ‘for the 
economic protection of birds,’ working on the lines of the 
parent association, will operate in Paris and Berlin; a list 
of queries has been sent to every British consul and vice- 
consul in the tropics; all those who have promoted or sup- 
ported legislation to end the traffic in plumage in England 
have been invited to place at the disposal of the committee 
any first-hand information in their possession; a special 
study has been undertaken of existing reservations; and 
reports of experts on the present condition of certain species 
have been invited. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations 
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The Bird-Protective Movement of the Plumage Trade. 


Apropos of an item appearing under the foregoing caption 
in the last issue of Current [tems of Interest, the following 
protest has been received from Mr. James Buckland, one of 
Europe’s foremost advocates of bird protection: 


DEAR MR. OLDYS:: 

It is strange to find such a reliable publication as ‘‘ Current Items 
of Interest’’ making such a deplorable mistake as to give an adver- 
tisement to that pernicious thing ‘‘ The Economic Committee for the 
Protection of Birds.’’ In America, you had a lot of tricks of the 
trade to fight, but nothing quite so devilishly subtle as this Com- 
mittee. It was financed by the feather dealers, and the whole thing 
was what we call here a ‘‘red-herring.’’ I exposed this specious 
Committee from a public platform last November, and, during the 
second reading of the Plumage Bill, Mr. Hobhouse riddled it with 
such a broadside of scorn and contempt that it has sunk out of sight. 

Faithfully yours, 


a¢ 


JAMES BUCKLAND. 


A similar letter has been received from Miss L. Gardiner, 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

The character of the movement in question is well under- 
stood on this side of the water. ‘The item referred to was 
published merely as an interesting bit of news, giving, from 
a statement by one of the prominent members of the Com- 
mittee, an authoritative account of its professed aims and 
activities. 


Anti-Plumage- Trade Movement in Europe. 


The British Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
received a letter from Prof. C. G. Schillings, of Germany, 
in which he says: 

The United States has found the only satisfactory solution of this 
question. * * * We German friends of nature and the birds, con- 
vinced too of the great economic importance of the latter, only wait 
anxiously that England may also get its Feather Importation law. 
We certainly will follow. If Australia, North America, England, 
and Germany close the market, the trade will die out. 


Several German trade papers predict early abandonment 
of the use of wild-bird plumage for hat trimmings, which 
will be superseded by ostrich feathers and flowers [French 
millinery authorities state that ‘material’ will be the 
vogue], and call attention to the fact that prices for egrets 
aud birds-of-paradise have fallen 25 per cent. ‘The change 
they attribute to the action of the United States and 
England. 

A bill prohibiting importation of wild-bird plumage is 
under consideration in the Danish Parliament ; a similar 
bill is about to be introduced in Holland; and favorable 
sentiment is reported to exist in the law-making bodies of 
Switzerland and Austria. 


Canadian Prohibition of Plumage Importation. 


On April 7, 1914, Canada issued a new tariff regulation 
in which was incorporated a clause prohibiting importa- 
tion of the plumage of wild birds. This provision becomes 
effective January 1, 1915. 


Bird-Increase Measures at Lake Mohonk. 


The editor of Current Items of Interest has been granted 
permission by Mr. Daniel Smiley, of Lake Mohonk, to 
conduct an experiment designed to increase the bird life at 
that widely known resort in the mountains of eastern New 
York. Bird boxes of the Berlepsch pattern are being erected 
about the place and elaborate measures of every modern 
device will be used to make it as attractive to birds as it is 
to human beings. The undertaking is being financed by 
bird lovers who make Lake Mohonk their summer home. 


The Hobhouse Bill. 


The government measure for the suppression of the 
plumage trade in England, which is drawn on lines very 
similar to those of the American law, was introduced for 
the government in August, 1913, by Right Hon. C. KE. 
Hobhouse, then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, now 
Postmaster-General. It was supported by Right Hon. Syd- 
ney Buxton, President of the Board of Trade, who has 
recently been appointed to succeed Lord Gladstone as 
Governor-General of South Africa, and Mr. EK. S. Montagu, 
Under-Secretary for India, who has since been appointed 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The bill had its first 
reading in the House of Commons on February 13, 1914, 
and its second on March 9, 1914, when it received a favor- 
able vote of 297 to 15. After a long hearing in committee 
it was reported to the House on May 19, 1914. Its oppo- 
nents are prepared to continue the dilatory tactics they 
employed while it was in the committee stage. 


New Treasury Ruling on Plumage Law. 


On May 29, 1914, the Treasury Department handed down 
a decision to the effect that women wearing plumage when 
they leave the United States may wear it without interfer- 
ence when they reenter the country. ‘The case arose through 
difficulties occurring on the Canadian border, but it will 
apply equally to persons visiting Europe. 


Continued Decrease of Plumage Sales in London. 


At the London quarterly plumage sales last April only 
2523 birds of paradise were sold out of 8696 offered, and 
835 crowned pigeons out of 7127. The bidding was spirit- 
less and the prices were poor. 


Preserving the Mallee-Fowl. 


To preserve the interesting mound-building mallee-fowl, 
now being fast exterminated by foxes on the mainland, the 
South Australian Ornithological Association has placed 
several pairs of the birds on the national reserve at Cape 
Borda, Kangaroo Island. 


International Conference on Plumage in Millinery. 


Arrangements are progressing slowly for the proposed 
international congress to consider the question of the use of 
plumage for millinery purposes. ‘The initiative has been 
taken by the British Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
congress will meet in London. Each government is to be 
represented by two delegates, a diplomat and an ornitholo- 
gist. 


Supreme Court Decision Regarding Aliens. 


The Pennsylvania law prohibiting aliens from possessing 
guns, which, since its passage in 1909, has been sustained 
by the various State courts, was upheld as a constitutional 
measure by the United States Supreme Court on January 
19, 1914. The law was designed to check the great de- 
struction of birds by low-grade immigrants. 


A Southern Sanctuary. 


On February 10, 1914, Zhe Wren’s Nest, the old home 
of Joel Chandler Harris, was formally dedicated as a public 
bird sanctuary by John Burroughs in the presence of a group 
of representative Georgians. 


Introduction of Lyre Bird into Tasmania. 


Owing to impending extermination of the lyre bird of 
Australia through plume hunters and introduced foxes in 
Victoria and New South Wales, a movement is on foot to 
acclimatize this remarkable species in the highlands of Tas- 
mania. 


International Council of Women for Bird Protection. 

At the final session of the International Council of 
Women, held in Rome on May 10, 1914, by a resolution 
offered by one of the English delegates the council pledged 
itself to try to secure legislation in all countries to prevent 
the destruction of birds for dress adornment. 
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The Hobhouse Bill, the British government’s measure for 
the suppression of traffic in the plumage of wild birds, was 
finally defeated by the dilatory tactics of its opponents, 
despite the fact of its having been carried on the second 
reading by a vote of 297 to 15 and in disregard of the Prime 
Minister’s plea (on July 23, 1914) that it might be allowed 
to go through by consent, as, he said, he and his colleagues 
very strongly favored it and were anxious that it should 
pass during the present session. 


Result of Bird Slaughter in Jamaica. 


Mr. James Buckland, in a recently issued brochure on 
“The Plumage Bill’ (in England), says: ‘‘ The wholesale 
destruction of bird life in Jamaica has led to such an increase 
of the grass-tick that the keeping of most breeds of cattle 
has become impossible.’’ 


New Conservation Society in New Zealand. 


A‘ Forest and Bird Protective Society ’ has been organized 
in New Zealand for the conservation of wild nature. Its 
objects are declared to be the inculcation among the public, 
especially children, of an intelligent interest in the native 
flora and fauna; the preservation of native forests; and 
the assistance of any movement, public or private, for pro- 
tecting forest land. Mr. H. G. Ell, M. P., Christchurch, 
New Zealand, is the honorary secretary. 


Replacing Prohibited Plumage in Millinery. 
The Millinery Trade Review for July, 1914, says: 


Nothing has been left undone by both foreign and American manu- 
facturers in the supplying of novelties to take the place of prohibited 
plumage and they have succeeded admirably, notwithstanding the 
fact that the hat of fashionable Parisians is adorned with paradise 
aigrette or goura in a great many instances. Just at present white 
satin or black velvet hats are worn in Paris trimmed with black 
crosse aigrette, tipped with white. To take its place ostrich and other 
plumage has been brought in to fill the need with excellent results, 
If the vagaries of fashion are to be relied upon, ostrich fanciers should 
come in for their share of popularity for Fall, since wings and quills 
have certainly had their inning. 


Protecting Birds at Light-houses. 


A new device has been invented by Heer J. P. Thijsse, 
of Utrecht, for protecting migrating birds at light-houses. 
The destruction of birds by light-houses is very great and 
many of the records of migrating birds used by the Biologi- 
cal Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
are obtained through light-house keepers, who report or 
forward specimens of birds found on the mornings of spring 
and autumn on the gallery beneath the light. Heer 
Thijsse believed that death resulted not so much from the 
birds striking the light as from their flying “‘dazed and 
weary, round and round the incomprehensible gleam until 
they dropped down exhausted’’ into the sea or onto the 
light-house gallery. His remedy was to place below the 
light a set of perches on which the birds could rest, when 
tired out, until the return of day, when they could resume 
their interrupted journey reinvigorated. His device has 
been tried at the great Terschelling Light for three years 
with notable success. It is reported that his ‘rests’ have 
reduced the loss of bird life at that light ‘‘ from thousands 
in a night to something like a hundred in the whole migra- 
tion season.’’ 

In consequence of this demonstration of the utility of the 
‘rests’ the British Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds installed similar ones at two British light-houses, St. 
Catherine’s (Isle of Wight) and the Caskets (off Alderney). 
These proved likewise successful, the birds crowding the 


perches on dark or misty nights and taking wing once more 
in the morning, and the Society purposes to extend the 
scheme to five other light-houses where many birds perish. 

The original cost of installation of the Thijsse rests is 
from £60 to 4100, and the running expenses are about 
410 to 415 a year each—the perches have to be taken down 
and re-erected twice a year for cleaning and other purposes 
and the labor involved is considerable, especially at light- 
houses which stand out at sea. 


Birds of Paradise on Little Tobago Island. 


The report for the current year received of the greater 
birds of paradise introduced by Sir William Ingram on the 
Island of Little Tobago in the West Indies five years ago is 
that six males, ten females, and one young bird have been 
noted by the care-taker. ‘The island is notable, not only 
through Sir William Ingram’s experiment, but also be- 
cause of the presence there of barnyard fowls, descendants 
of stock belonging to a former occupant, which have re- 
verted to the original habits of the species and are to be 
properly classed among the self-supporting wild birds of 
the forest. ‘The care-taker, Bob Herold, who is a native of 
Zurich, Switzerland, lives alone on the island, with only a 
donkey and a dog for company. 


New Egyptian Bird Law. 


A new bird-protective law in Egypt provides a £410 gun 
license and prohibits killing, taking, selling, or possessing 
(alive or dead) egrets, larks, wagtails, pipits, warblers, 
flycatchers, wheatears, hoopoes, bee-eaters, orioles, plovers, 
or other birds ‘ useful to agriculture.’ Shooting and netting 
at night are also prohibited. 


Feeding Stand in a City Park. 


A feeding stand for birds is to be erected in one of the 
public parks of Erie, Pa. 


New Rulings on Rhea Plumage. 


As noted in Current Items of Interest No. 21, the Treasury 
Department withdrew the embargo on rhea feathers on the 
ground that they are technically ostrich plumes. On 
November 9 this ruling was reversed, as investigation 
showed that wild rheas are being exterminated for their 
plumage. It appearing on further investigation, however, 
that in some instances the feathers imported have been 
plucked from domesticated rheas, a third ruling was issued 
on November 19 to allow entry of rhea feathers on presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence that they were taken from 
domesticated birds. 


Bird-of-Paradise Plumage in the United States. 


During the month preceding the passage of the Plumage 
Law last year dealers in the United States imported 4,500 
skins of the greater and lesser birds-of-paradise. 


New Bird Preserve in Louisiana. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has bought the Grand 
Chenier tract of 85,000 acres in Vermilion and Cameron 
parishes in Louisiana, paying $225,000 for it. ‘This tract 
will be held for a winter refuge and preserve for migratory 
birds, for which purpose it is excellently adapted. ‘The 
property adjoins a 60,000-acre tract devoted to bird protec- 
tion by the owner, Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny, at whose instance 
the 85,000-acre tract was acquired, and is near Marsh 
Island, purchased by Mrs. Russell Sage for the same pur- 
pose in 1912. ‘These three tracts and property near them, 
which the Foundation purposes to acquire, will ultimately 
be enclosed in one great bird preserve covering 500 square 
miles and having a frontage of 75 miles on the Gulf Coast. 
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Migratory Bird Law in the U. S. Supreme Court. 


A case involving the constitutionality of the McLean- 
Weeks Law, popularly known as the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law, has been carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. Besides fixing seasons for migratory game-birds 
this law places a perpetual close season on ‘migratory 
insectivorous birds,’ and specifies the following birds as 
coming within the meaning of the term: robins, thrushes, 
kinglets, nuthatches, titmice, chickadees, catbirds, wrens, 
warblers, vireos, shrikes, waxwings, martins, swallows, 
tanagers, grosbeaks, bobolinks, meadowlarks, orioles, fly- 
catchers, hummingbirds, swifts, whip-poor-wills, night- 
hawks (or bull bats), flickers, woodpeckers, cuckoos, ““and 
all other perching birds which feed entirely or chiefly on 
insects.’’ Should the Supreme Court render a decision 
adverse to the law, the protection of these birds will depend, 
as formerly, on the various and diverse State laws. 


Proposed Canadian Bird Sanctuaries. 


It is proposed to make bird sanctuaries of two areas at 
Ottawa—a piece of woodland and forest on the shores of 
the Ottawa River and the grounds of the botanical garden 
of the Government Experimental Farm. ‘The project has 
the warm sympathy and interest of the Duke of Connaught 
(the Governor-General of Canada) and Sir Wilfred Laurier. 


Trade in Rhea Feathers in Uruguay. 


In connection with the rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on importation of rhea feathers, mentioned in the 
last issue of Current Items of Interest, the following item 
concerning the securing of these feathers in Uruguay is of 
service. 

The rhea or nandu that inhabits Uruguay, Rhea ameri- 
cana, is about five feet tall and weighs from 80 to 100 
pounds. Its food consists of grass and insects. The males 
are polygamous, each having a flock of five or six females, 
but several of these flocks usually unite into one larger one 
of fifteen to thirty as they roam through the open country. 
Eggs are deposited by a number of the females in one nest, 
which is merely a natural depression in the ground, and 
are hatched solely by the male, who viciously drives away 
the females when he has once assumed his task of incubation. 
Rheas have normally little fear of man, and to secure their 
feathers, which have become an important article of export, 
the peons of Uruguay drive the birds, at the time the 
plumage is full, into previously arranged nets. When the 
birds have been thus captured the feathers are plucked and 
sorted, graded, and later disinfected and boxed for export. 
Each bird will yield about 1% pounds of marketable feathers, 
the best valued at $4.86 to $6.20 per kilo (2.2 pounds), the 
inferior grades fetching from $3.10 to $4.65. Large, 
specially selected feathers, used for hat decoration, bring 
$15 to $25 per kilo. In 1909 nearly 25,000 kilos (55,115 
pounds) of rhea feathers were exported from Uruguay to 
France, Germany, Spain and the United States. The 
plumage is also secured by shooting the birds. A decrease 
of fifty per cent—from 100,000 to 50,000—in the rheas of 
Uruguay has been brought about by this means, combined 
with a notable permanent migration into Argentina due to 
drought and locusts, which greatly reduced their food. 
The Government of Uruguay ranks the rhea as one of its 
important assets, and several years ago passed a law designed 
to preserve it from the threatened extermination. Large 
quantities of the wing feathers of rheas are used in the 
manufacture of feather dusters, and the rhea of Patagonia, 
Rhea darwini, has, in consequence, become extremely scarce 
except in the far interior. 


Department of Applied Ornithology. 


Under the National Association of Audubon Societies 
there has been established a ‘Department of Applied Orni- 
thology,’ which is designed to be a bureau of advice and 
assistance to the public in the matter of increasing wild bird 
life and propagating game-birds and wild-fowl. The de- 
partment will have a fund of $10,000 ($5,000 a year for two 
years), subscribed by interested persons. Rev. Herbert K. 
Job, late State Ornithologist of Connecticut, has been 
appointed Economic Ornithologist in Charge. 


June Feather Market in London. 


At the London feather sale held June 4, 1914, there were 
offered— 


16,358 oz. of egret and heron plumes (‘ osprey ’) =about 100,000 birds ; 
8,531 birds of paradise; 
4,209 heads and crests of guara pigeons; 
1,017 impeyan pheasants; 
11,600 Japanese jays; 
2,840 Kingfishers. 


Jamaican Trade in Booby Eggs. 


In spring and summer immense numbers of booby gan- 
nets (Sula leucogastra) flock to two little groups of islands 
35 to 50 miles south of Jamaica, known as Morant Keys 
and Pedro Keys, where they lay their eggs, according to 
the habit of the species, on the bare sand or rock. ‘The 
islands are leased for a term of seven years by the colonial 
government of Jamaica to private citizens, who derive their 
profits almost wholly under a clause of the lease permitting 
them to collect booby eggs three times each season. ‘The 
eggs are sold in Jamaica, at $3 to $3.25 for a box of 500, to 
negro women, who retail them, chiefly in Kingston, but 
also in other towns of Jamaica. ‘They are bought by the 
dozen by housekeepers, but they are also peddled, hard- 
boiled, on the streets of Kingston, salt and pepper being 
provided so that they may be eaten at once. They are 
about two-thirds the size of ordinary hens’ eggs and are 
said to be quite palatable. 


Trinity Churchyard a Bird Refuge. 


The vestry of Trinity Church, in New York City, has 
recently adopted measures for the protection of the birds 
that frequent the churchyard during migration. This 
action was taken at the instance of Miss Elizabeth S. Day, 
of Brooklyn, who reported that she had noted thirty species 
of birds in the churchyard, despite its location at the junction 
of Broadway and Wall Street, in the heart of the financial 
section of the city. 


New Bird Sanctuary in New York. 


On June 25, 1914, the Burroughs Nature Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., with Mr. John Burroughs present and 
assisting, dedicated a bird sanctuary on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, to be known as the Cottage Grove and Fernwood 
Sanctuary. Nesting boxes and feeding stands were erected. 
(The first sanctuary established by Burroughs Nature Club 
was that at the former home of Joel Chandler Harris in 
Georgia, mentioned in the last issue of Current Items of 
Interest, when the Atlanta division of the club was the 
chief agent.) 


A Connecticut Bird Sanctuary. 


On October 6, 1914, Mr. Winthrop Perry, of Southport, 
Conn., assigned to the State Board of the Fish and Game 
Commission 2,000 acres of land owned by him, to be used 
as a bird sanctuary. ‘The tract will be stocked with game 
birds and will be placed in charge of a warden. 


Plumage in Norway. 


Quantities of the wings of gulls, crows, magpies, and 
game birds (especially woodcocks) for hat decoration are 
annually exported from Norway. Imports of plumage for 
this purpose amounted to $18,159 in 1909. 
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Attracting Birds to City Parks in California. 


In California Fish and Game for April, 1915, there is a 
statement showing what is being done in California in at- 
tracting birds to several of the city parks of that State :— 


There are three vivid examples in this State of what may be done 
in the way of bird protection. A visit to Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, Peralta Park, Oakland, and Southside Park, Sacramento, 
will show thousands of water fowl congregated on the lakes in these 
parks. Even though Lake Merrit, in Oakland, is situated almost in 
the heart of the great city, the ducks there have become so accustomed 
to protection that they can be approached within a few feet. 

In some places the lakes have been made attractive to wild fowl by 
keeping pinioned ducks. In Southside Park, Sacramento, a number 
of pinioned geese are also to be found. Last year Mr. Neal secured 
some eggs of the wood duck and had them successfully hatched. As 
a result, this, the most beautiful of all ducks, is to be seen on the lake 
in Southside Park. Although able to fly, these ducks seem to be well 
satisfied with their home in a city park. 

It takes but a very small body of water to furnisha refuge for water 
fowl. At the County Infirmary, in Oakland, a large reservoir has 
been made to teem with water fowl each winter by keeping a few 
pinioned ducks thereon. 


Increase of Sea Gulls in Great Britain. 


Sea gulls are reported to have increased enormously on 
the coasts of Great Britain. 


Cleveland Parks as Bird Sanctuaries. 


The fine system of parks established by Cleveland is 
largely under the direction of the city forester, Mr. John 
Boddy, a man of energy and capacity, who is taking 
measures to make them attractive to birds, as well as to 
human beings. Five hundred nesting boxes have been 
erected at suitable points and planting is being conducted 
in a way to furnish shelter, nesting sites, and food for 
birds, while increasing the beauty of the grounds. Some 
of the parks contain commodious and attractive lakes, and 
it is hoped that not only will these be used by migrating 
waterfowl as stopping places, but that species native to the 
region will nest on their shores. 


Private Sanctuaries in Australia. 


In addition to its seventy or more state bird sanctuaries, 
Australia has many sanctuaries, chiefly for birds, which 
have been established by private individuals. "The move- 
ment began some years ago at Holmforth, South Australia, 
where an enthusiast established the first sanctuary on 
private land. The tameness and trustfulness of the birds 
on this original refuge excited great interest, and the ex- 
ample was soon followed by others. ‘These private preserves 
have since been constantly increasing in number, and, in 
addition to tracts for the ordinary land birds, many fine 
lakes and large swamps frequented by aquatic birds are now 
protected in this manner by their owners. 


A Possible Bird Sanctuary in Illinois. 


Dr. Robert Ridgway, America’s foremost living ornithol- 
ogist, has called attention to a large tract of land near his 
home at Olney, Ills., which, owing to its situation and 
topography, he regards as extremely eligible for a bird 
sanctuary and which may be had for $3,500 or less. Adjoin- 
ing this is a-still larger tract owned by the town and con- 
taining the town’s reservoir of several acres, which may be 
practically added to it without additional cost. Dr. Ridg- 
way states that should any organization or individual em- 
brace this opportunity he will give his services as guardian 
of the sanctuary while at his home and providea satisfactory 
substitute during his absence. 


Trade in Penguin Eggs from Cape Colony Islands. 


The barren and rocky islands belonging to Cape Colony, 
which are divided into two groups known as the Colonial 
Islands and the Ichaboe Islands, are inhabited by multitudes 
of penguins (Spheniscus demersus). ‘The penguin rookeries 
are systematically raided from January to June for their 
eggs, of which about 600,000 are annually secured. These 
eggs, which are two or three times as large as hens’ eggs, 
are sold by contract at 21 cents per dozen to a Cape Town 
firm, which retails them in Cape Town at 42 cents per 
dozen and exports them at $2.43 to $2.67 per hundred. 
The contractors have stated that the number secured could 
be raised to 1,000,000, but the demand appears to be dimin- 
ishing, rather than increasing. 

The nesting grounds of penguins sometimes present an 
interesting sight, owing to the habit of some species of 
using certain paths, from which they carefully remove all 
sticks, stones, and herbage. On Kerguelen Island paths 
have been found which by long and constant use have been 
worn down to a depth of four feet. 


Importation of Plumage into Australia. 


The Australian non-importation law covers only the 
plumage of certain specified birds and there was a large and 
increasing importation of unprohibited feathers until the 
dislocation of business due to the European war. In the 
past three years the value of these feathers imported into 
South Australia amounted to 44,000, 47,000, and 410,000, 
respectively. This does not include undressed feathers (of 
which a few. are imported) or dressed feathers affixed to 
millinery goods. 

The imports into the whole Commonwealth have also 
been heavy and show a great increase. ‘Thus, the values in 
1911 were 445,619 and 45,096 of dressed and undressed 
feathers, respectively, while in 1912 they were 485,893 and 
46,281. Nearly all were brought from Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 


Australian Mutton-Bird Industry. 


‘Mutton-birding ’ is peculiar to many of the small islands 
about the Tasmanian coast, particularly in the Furneaux 
group in Bass Straits, where it constitutes the principal 
support of the inhabitants. Large numbers of mutton-birds, 
or sooty petrels (WVectris brevicaudus), nest on these islands. 
Each pair produces one young bird, which, when old 
enough to care for itself, is deserted by its parents. It has 
been so well nourished that it has by this time become in- 
conveniently fat and does not stir from the nest until forced 
to do so by hunger, after a few days of fasting, when by 
great effort it leaves the nest and, finding its way to the sea, 
makes its flight from some rocky eminence. These newly 
hatched birds have a commercial value, being taken for 
their flesh, for use, when salted, as human food; for oil 
(used in tanning leather and for lubricating purposes); for 
the fat (used chiefly for greasing timber skids); and for 
feathers. The salted bodies supply the principal food of 
the inhabitants of the islands and are shipped to Launces- 
ton, in northern Tasmania, whence they are shipped to 
other parts of Tasmania, to Melbourne, and to Sydney. 
About a million are consumed annually. They sell at 
wholesale for 10s. ($2.50) per hundred, yielding a net 
profitzof 8 s. ($2) per hundred to those who capture them. 
The oil sells at 10 d. to 1s. (20 to 25 cents) per gallon, a 
quantity yielded by about 100 birds. ‘The feathers are 
shipped to Europe. About 25,000 pounds were exported 
to Germany in 1908, at an average price of about 3 cents a 
pound. ‘The number of persons engaged in  mutton-bird- 
ing’ doubled in twenty years, and despite government 
regulation of the industry the birds have diminished year 
by year, and have been entirely exterminated on four or 
five of the islands. 
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Effect of the War on Birds. 


Such reports as have been received thus far indicate that 
the war will have comparatively little effect on birds. A 
few storks, owls, swallows, and other birds that nest about 
buildings, having found the accustomed home destroyed, 
' have sought other quarters ; and game birds in France have 
displayed an unwonted tameness, owing to omission of the 
usual hunting ; but a vast majority of wild birds have fol- 
lowed their ordinary habits, regardless of changed condi- 
tions. Woods daily riddled with bullets resound with the 
songs of nightingales, thrushes, and blackbirds; after fierce 
night engagements in which artillery and infantry have 
taken heavy toll of human life, at dawn the usual peaceful 
chorus has been heard floating over the corpse-strewn bat- 
tlefield ; pheasants and partridges have been seen strutting 
unconcernedly about an orchard situated directly between 
the opposing lines and often swept by rifle and artillery 
fire ; and the song of a soaring skylark has been heard in 
a moment’s cessation of the thunder of cannonading. As 
fearful as the war seems to us, to the birds it brings no 
greater cause for anxiety and terror than the constant war 
they endure at the hands of man in our times of peace. 
Rather have they shown less fear than ordinarily, nesting 
in trenches among the soldiers and even feeding from the 
hands of their late enemies. 


Parrots as Sentinels. 

Many instances have been reported of birds giving warn- 
ing of the approach of zeppelins or aeroplanes; soldiers 
have been awakened and informed of a coming attack of 
poisonous gas by the noise of birds which have detected 
the fumes ; and once, in the North Sea, the presence of a 
submarine was disclosed by the clustering of gulls around 
the periscope. Parrots have displayed special susceptibility, 
showing great excitement and screaming loudly before the 
attacking aeroplanes were discernible by human vision, and 
a number of these birds are said to have been placed on the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris to ascertain how useful they may 
be in announcing the approach of hostile aircraft. 


Annual Meeting of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. | 

At the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, held in New York on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, Dr. Frederick A. Lucas, Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Mr. 
Ernest Harold Baynes, and Mr. William P. Wharton were 
elected directors, and the names of Mr. Donald Scott, Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell, and Mr. George Batten were added to the 
advisory board of thirty members, in place of three that 
were retired. 


Lake Mohonk Bird Sanctuary. 

The president of the Mohonk Bird Club, Mr. J. M. 
Andreini, of New York, who has recently conducted an 
investigation of the 160 nesting-boxes erected last autumn 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., reports that 30 per cent of the 
boxes were presumably occupied by birds. Some of these 
were afterwards used by rodents, which also made use of 
many of the remaining boxes. Another examination will 
be made in the spring. Boxes placed along the open road- 
ways proved to be the most attractive to birds. None of 
the open boxes provided for robins and phoebes were used, 
though a robin placed its nest on top of a box designed for 
a house wren. A large martin house erected over the 
tennis courts was not occupied. Feeding-stands and suet- 
baskets will be kept supplied with food during the winter 
as heretofore. 


Additional Protection of Birds-of-Paradise. 


The Netherlands East India government has prohibited 
the issuance this year of licenses for hunting any birds-of- 
paradise except the lesser and twelve-wired birds-of-paradise 
and the ‘magnificent’ rifle-bird, and has interdicted all 
hunting on the islands of Batanta, Waigiou, Silewati, and 
Misool, on the islands of Geelvink Bay, and on part of New 
Guinea on each side of Geelvink Bay. Waigiou Island is 
the only home of the red bird-of-paradise, and the shores 
of Geelvink Bay have of late been one of the chief hunting- 
grounds of the plumage trade. 


Taxing Hats in England. 


A measure for taxing hats has been proposed in England 
and is meeting with the opposition of bird protectionists on 
the following grounds, as set forth by Mr. James Buckland 
in the Daily Chronicle for September 28, 1915: 

1. The revenue from such a tax would be negligible. 

2. Foreign houses would start branches in England, 
where hats would be trimmed with feathers taken, for the 
most part, from England’s overseas possessions. 

3. The duty on the few models that would be made 
abroad would not justify the expense of collection. 

4. The tax would legalize traffic in plumage of wild 
birds. 


Destruction of King Penguins. 


According to recent information the king penguins in- 
habiting South Georgia Island (in the South Atlantic east 
of Cape Horn) are doomed to extermination through reck- 
less and often wanton slaughter. 


Effect of Migratory Bird Law. 


Mr. EK. H. Forbush states that reports from various 
sources from New England to South Carolina show that wild- 
fowl have increased considerably since the enactment of the 
Migratory Bird Law and that they are breeding in places 
where they have not been known to breed before for years. 


Change of Editorship of Blue-Bird. 


Dr. Eugene A. Swope, of Cincinnati, O., has given up 
the editorship of Alue-Bird, which has been assumed by 
Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller, of Cleveland, O., president 
of the Cleveland Bird Lovers Association. The subscrip- 
tion price has been increased from fifty to seventy-five cents 
a year. 


Scientific Use of Tortugas Keys Reservation. 


A recent publication of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington embodies some of the results of the interesting 
experiments in the homing faculty of birds conducted by 
Prof. J. B. Watson and Prof. K. S. Lashley on the Tortugas 
Keys Reservation, Fla. It was found that sooty and noddy 
terns would make their way back to the reservation in a 
few days when taken away and liberated at points as dis- 
tant as 850 miles, and that it seemed to make no difference 
whether the place of liberation was on land or on the 
open sea. 


New Moving Pictures of Birds. 


A scenario called ‘The Spirit of Audubon’ has been pre- 
pared for the moving-picture theatres for the purpose of 
exhibiting more than two miles of films of birds taken by 
Rev. Herbert K. Job in his recent trip to the Gulf Coast. 
These pictures were exhibited at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies and were 
received with great pleasure. 


English-Made Bird-Houses. 


After much difficulty the industry of making bird-houses 
of the Berlepsch type has been established in England. The 
English-made boxes, which are said to equal those hitherto 
imported from Germany, will hereafter supersede the latter 
in England. 
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Recent Publications on Attracting Birds 


The remarkable increase of interest in the attracting and 
taming of birds has brought out two new books on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes’s Wild Bird Guests (Dutton 
and Company, New York City) and Rev. Herbert K. Job’s 
Propagation of Wild Birds (Doubleday, Page and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y.). ‘These books are excellent manuals 
for those who wish to attract birds to their homes. Each 
contains, among other valuable suggestions, a list of orna- 
mental plants furnishing suitable bird food and shelter, 
compiled by Mr. Frederic H. Kennard, landscape archi- 
tect, of Boston. 

In response to this interest, also, the Biological Survey 
has issued several pamphlets similar in character, to one of 
which, How to Attract Birds in Northeastern United States, 
Mr. Kennard acknowledges himself greatly indebted for 
assistance in making up his list. 


Plumage Bill in England 


Mr. James Buckland, of London, is authority for the 
statement that in the event of a victory by England in the 
present war the long-delayed bill prohibiting importation 
of the plumage of wild birds into England will become a 
law. 


British Nest-Boxes 


The establishment of the business in England of making 
nest-boxes of the Berlepsch type, formerly imported from 
Germany, mentioned in the last issue of Current Items of 
Interest, was due to the enterprise and energy of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. These ‘ tree-hole’ 
boxes, as they are called; ‘Walden’ boxes (square boxes 
with hinged lids, designed for nuthatches, wrynecks, and 
other hole-nesting birds) and feeding stands and trays are 
kept in stock by the society, to be purchased on order. 


World Congress on Plumage 


While Europe is plunged in the fiercest and most desper- 
ate war the world has ever known, it is worth while to 
recall the following despatch, received from London on 
July 18, 1914, a few days before the war began: 

Sixteen governments have accepted the British invitation to send 
delegates to an international congress to consider the traffic in the 
plumage of wild birds. It is intended that an agreement shall be 
drawn up by the congress under which each government will under- 
take to promote legislation prohibiting the export of plumage from 
territories under its control. 

Among the countries which have accepted the invitation are the 
United States, the Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Rumania, China, Mexico, and Guatemala. 


A Maryland Bird Sanctuary 


Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of the ational Geo- 
graphic Magazine, has been very successful in attracting 
birds to ‘Wild Acres,’ his 35-acre place at Stony Crest, 
Maryland, by following counsel obtained from the Biologi- 
cal Survey. He has occupied the place only since the 
spring of 1913, and in June, 1915, a census showed 177 
pairs of birds nesting on his grounds, comprising 70 pairs 
of purple martins ; 19 pairs of house wrens; 8 pairs each 
of robins and red-eyed vireos; and a varying number of 
pairs of 30 other species. On the five acres immediately 
about the house there were found 128 pairs of 20 species, 
including the 70 pairs of martins and 19 pairs of wrens 
above mentioned. 


Another Raid on Laysan Island 


Laysan Island, in the Hawaiian Islands Reservation, has 
been re-visited by plume hunters and more than 150,000 
birds killed, chiefly Laysan albatrosses, the birds whose in- 
teresting dance has become so well known. Before it was 
the wing plumes, this time it was the breast feathers, that 
were the object of the raid. ‘The destruction occurred at 
some time before the’spring inspection of the revenue cutter 
Thetis last March. 


Birds’ Nests Industry in Siam 


An important item in the export trade of Siam consists 
of edible nests of swifts, or swiftlets, as they are better 
called (Collocalia francica), the shipment of which in 1909 
amounted to 17,781 pounds, valued at $109,848. The prin- 
cipal markets for this trade are China, Hong Kong and 
Singapore. In Hong Kong, it is said, the demand often 
exceeds the supply, and prices range from $15 to $25 per 
pound, according to quality. The first nests constructed 
in the season, which are composed of pure saliva, are the 
best for eating purposes. They are gathered on completion 
before the eggs are laid. The birds then build again, and 
the second nests, in which the saliva is mixed with rootlets, 
grass, etc., and often shows traces of blood, from the efforts 
made to produce the saliva, are also taken on completion. 
A third nest is then constructed of extraneous substances 
cemented together and the whole fastened to the wall by a 
little saliva, the flow of which seems to be practically ex- 
hausted. The birds are allowed to rear their young in 
these nests, which are afterwards destroyed by the nest- 
gatherers, so as to compel the construction of fresh nests 
the following year. 

Edible nests of swiftlets are found in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Australia, and many of the Pacific Islands. In 
northern Borneo certain caves inhabited by these swiftlets 
produce $25,000 worth of nests every year and show no 
diminution in the quantity, despite systematic robbery for 
seven generations. 


Starlings in England 


According to Mrs. Comyns-Lewer, editor of Canary and 
Cage-Bird Life, improvements in arboriculture in England 
make suitable nesting sites fewer than are required for the 
bird population, and the inordinate multiplication of star- . 
lings, which seize attractive nesting sites, is driving hole- 
dwelling birds to an extreme of need which will necessitate 
supplying artificial aid in the form of breeding boxes. 


Cemeteries as Bird Sanctuaries 


The National Association of Audubon Societies is actively 
pushing the project of making bird sanctuaries of all the 
cemeteries in the United States. Should this campaign be 
completely successful more than a million acres would be 
added to the total area on which bird life is protected. 


Three New Bird Sanctuaries 


Several well-known men of wealth have recently pur- 
chased for six or seven thousand dollars a tract of moun- 
tainous land to be preserved as a bird sanctuary. 

E. C. Converse, of Greenwich, Conn., has determined to 
convert his 1500-acre estate, Conyers Manor, into a bird 
sanctuary. Anornithologist from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College will have charge of the work of raising 
wild ducks on a 100-acre lake, feeding and housing the 
smaller birds, and performing other duties incident to the 
project. A bird census will be taken and repeated from 
time to time later. 

At Andover, Mass., a tract of wild land two miles long 
and half a mile wide, made up of fifteen separate holdings, 
will be converted into a bird sanctuary by the Andover 
Natural History Society, which, with the consent of the 
owners and in cooperation with the commissioners of fish- 
eries and game, will erect bird boxes, keep down enemies 
of wild life, and provide food for the birds in winter. 
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Value of a Bird Pool 


In 1915 at the home of Mrs. George H. Mellen, in the 
heart of Newton, Mass.—a town of 42,000 population—a 
pool for birds was placed in the yard. Although the lot 
contained only ten thousand square feet and was bounded 
on one side by a steam railroad and on another by an elec- 
tric railroad, during the year it was visited by forty-one 
species of birds, including, among others, warblers, vireos, 
kingbirds, catbirds, thrashers, thrushes, orioles, grosbeaks, 
chickadees, nuthatches, waxwings, hummingbirds,and owls, 
while a number of species nested on the place. Mrs. Mellen 
provides food and shelter for the birds, but believes the 
pool to be the chief attraction. On oneSaturday afternoon 
about two o’clock five grackles, five blue jays, four flickers, 
four orioles, two robins, and one sparrow were in the water 
or on the rocks about the edge at the same time—a hum- 
mingbird was perched on a branch directly over the pool, 
and a nuthatch was calling from some adjacent tree. 


Spread of the Starling in New England 


According to information received by Mr. E. H. Forbush, 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, the starling has now 
spread to every county in Massachusetts and to every State 
in New England. Already much complaint has been made 
of its depredations in orchards. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


Bird Songs 
BY MR. LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


at the Normal School, Harvard and Eleventh Streets 
on Tuesday, April 18, at 4 o'clock 


French Feather Trade Attacks American Plumage Law 


In December, 1915, the Paris Chamber of Commerce, in- 
stigated by the Industrial Union of the Millinery Feather 
Manufacturers of Paris, called the attention of the Ameri- 
can Government to the fact that a temporary tolerance for 
the duration of the war, permitting all classes of manufac- 
tured feathers to enter the United States, would afford great 
relief to the feather manufacturing industry in France, and 
would provide employment for a large number of women 
in Paris. 

The French Chamber was subsequently advised by the 
American Ambassador that its communication had reached 
the Department of State, by which the whole matter had 
been referred to the Committee on Commerce of the Senate 
and to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives.. Senator George P. Mc- 
Lean of Connecticut, without whose active championship 
the law whose operations it is sought to have suspended 
would have failed of passage, states that according to word 
he has received from the Secretary of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce nothing of the kind has thus far been re- 
ferred to that committee. He adds that he very much 
doubts whether in the press of other matters there will be 
time to repeal the plumage law at the present session if any 
one should make the attempt. 

Mr. James Buckland denies that the feather workers of 
Paris require any such relief and declares the move to bea 
trick to make the United States a sink for plumage that can 
not be sold in Europe. 


Birds-of-Paradise on Little Tobago 


Sir William Ingram’s experiment in the acclimatization 
of birds-of-paradise in the West Indies continues to show 
signs of ultimate success. According to the latest report 
there is reason to believe that there are now on the island 
ten or twelve adult males, five or six adult females, and at 
least five young birds, four of which were hatched in 1915. 


Successful Bird Protection in Virginia 


On Wallops Island, Virginia, which comprises about 
6,000 acres, Dr. B. H. Warren, curator of the Everhart 
Museum, recently instituted practical measures for the pro- 
tection of the birds on the island by destroying the birds’ 
natural enemies. All the house cats on the island were 
killed and practically all the crows, whose nests were de- 
stroyed to the number of 75 in 1912 and 27 in 1914. Black 
snakes were also summarily dealt with, 97 being killed at 
one time. ‘There are no squirrels, weasels, or climbing 
mice, on the island. As a result of these measures, to- 
gether with the erection of 135 nesting-boxes in 1914, there 
has been a most notable increase in the birds nesting on the 
island, as reported by Dr. Warren in 1915. Gulls, terns, 
and black skimmers have returned to breed for the first 
time in many years ; 90 per cent of the boxes were occupied 
by tree swallows, martins, wrens, flickers, and great crested 
flycatchers; and ground-nesting birds, particularly bob- 
whites, meadowlarks, ducks, and rails, have become very 
much more numerous. During the past two years at least 
50 species have bred on the island. 


A New Danger to Birds in England 


In England old-fashioned agriculturists are attempting 
to instigate a wholesale killing of the birds, based on the 
plea that in these times no share of the crops can be spared 
to birds. 


Activity in Ohio 

The Cleveland Bird Lovers Association, which recently 
assumed the publication of Bluwe-Bird, has arranged for an 
active campaign in northern Ohio during April. Sixty or 
seventy free lectures will be delivered in some thirty towns 
and prizes will be offered for compositions on birds and 
photographs of birds, to be competed for by school children. 
The prizes will be field glasses, copies of Miss Alice E. 
Ball’s new book, A Year with the Birds, and Mr. Ernest 
Harold Baynes’s Wild Bird Guests. There will also be 
some smaller prizes. 


Faulty Methods in Attracting Birds 


Hopedale, Mass., has a forested park of several hundred 
acres, in which, several years ago, 116 nesting-boxes and 
bird houses were placed. In the summer of 1914, after 
they had been up several years, the boxes were examined, 
with the following results: 26 were empty, 12 were occu- 
pied by bluebirds, chickadees, woodpeckers, and swallows, 
64 by squirrels—grey (28), flying (23), and red (13),— 
4 by bumble bees, 3 by mice, 3 by English sparrows, 2 by 
wasps, and 2 by hornets. 

Similarly at Brookline, Mass., examination in July of a 
large number of boxes which had been put up in trees 
earlier in the year by the town authorities, showed that 
English sparrows had used 76; squirrels, 19; gypsy moth 
caterpillars (mainly), 10; bluebirds, 1; and great crested 
flycatchers, 1. 


Attracting Birds to a North Dakota Park 


In 1915 the board of park commissioners at Minot, North 
Dakota, provided nesting and feeding facilities for birds in 
the parks; and, as a result, the parks were visited by 
seventy-two species of birds, while forty-one species nested, 
more than two hundred nests being occupied. During the 
winter the birds were fed daily. This condition has been 
brought about largely through the interest and activity of 
the superintendent of parks, Mr. Will O. Doolittle, formerly 
connected with Wyman’s School of the Woods, on Grand 
Island, Michigan, and well grounded in practical experience. 


Result of Bird Extermination 


On a tract of thirty square miles in Australia the colonists 
killed off all the small birds. As the result of this action 
in less than three years what had been a fertile tract be- 
came practically a desert, and nine out of ten of the families 
had to move away, as they could no longer find support 
there. 
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Migratory Bird Law in the Supreme Court 


The test.case in the United States Supreme Court under* 


the migratory: bird law came up for hearing on October 23, 
1916, atid?at the request of the legal representative of the 
United: States was indefinitely postponed. 


An Interesting. Martin Colony in England 


Last year the occupants of a house in a village near 


- Stratford-o#-Avon.- ‘destroyed the nests of a neighboring 
-\=-eolony of ‘House - martins in the hope of discouraging the 
birds. But when the 
to work at. once rebuilding and soon surrounded the house 
a “with. 86 nests... F ifty- -six of these nests occupied a space of 
Bes 25 feet'on the north side of the house, and so close together 
oS were they that’ in some instances neighboring birds had to 
the -feed” their young at. ‘different times. The martins are to be 


rmartins returned this year they set 


Howed<to stay and the cottage has been named * Martin 


Sarak aes: sf $e 


Bordidtice: Se for Malta 


te the birds, and certain species on the island being 
in danger of extermination, the English Society for the 
Protection of Birds, in- July, 1916, recommended a close 
season for all birds during the breeding season. 


Effect of the War on Birds 


A French ornithologist, M. Cunissot-Carnot, reports that 
birds nesting north of the battle ground in France, when 


The present bird law of Malta having proved inadequate’ 


migrating southward, avoid the affected area and fly through 
Switzerland and Italy, instead of taking the usual course 
through France. ‘Thus, blackbirds flying south from 
Germany and Scandinavia have not appeared in Burgundy, 
where they are usually noted in huge flocks during migra- 
tion. Similarly in Russia, Prof. D. N. Kaigoradovo reports 
that species that ordinarly migrate through Poland ap- 
peared on the island of Ezel (in the Baltic Sea) without 
being observed in Poland, and last year in the Tauride 
province there was an unusual abundance of birds, partic- 
ularly those species which migrate through the Carpathians. 
Birds which normally nest in war-affected localities, he 
says, were compelled to abandon their usual homes and 
migrate to other places. The correspondent of the Petro- 
grad Zimes (29th July) reports that according to the obser- 
vations of Russian naturalists jackdaws, rooks, and wild 
pigeons disappeared from the war area, larks sang no longer 
in the fields, the eagle, formerly a constant resident of the 
Carpathians, withdrew to the Balkans, and even sparrows 
gw scarce. 

On the other hand, various reports from Englishmen in 
active service in France, tell of abundance of birds nesting 
and singing in the midst of vigorous shell-fire; of thickets 
filled with nightingales, blackcaps, blackbirds, thrushes, 
wrens, and robins more plentifully than English parks; of 
jays, magpies, crows, hawks, pigeons, doves, woodpeckers, 
orioles, and warblers in abundance amid booming guns and 
bursting shells. A.D. Gillespie, in a published letter from 
Flanders, says _~ 


Presently a misty moon came up, and a nightingale began to sing 
* * * and it was strange to stand there and listen, for the song 
seemed to come all the more sweetly and clearly in the quiet intervals 
between the bursts of firing. 


There is much testimony that birds pay little attention to 
gunfire and bursting of shells, which, it is assumed, they 
regard as thunder. According to one observer sparrows 
and starlings are benefitting conspicuously by the war, as 
they find an endless choice of nesting sites in the chinks of 
the ruined walls of houses and the remains of battered 
churches. 
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Starlings as Alarmists. 


A British artillery officer at the front in France states 
that starlings have acquired the trick of giving the three 
shrill taxi whistles that indicate the approach of enemy 
aeroplanes, and frequently cause the men to dive for cover. 


Migratory Bird Treaty Between Canada and the U. S. 


The long-pending, much anticipated treaty between the 
United States and Canada for the protection of migratory 
birds was signed by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
and Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, on August 16,1916. It was approved by President 
Wilson and transmitted to Congress, which ratified it on 
August 29. After it has been signed by King George and 
ratifications have been exchanged it will become operative, 
to continue in force for fifteen years, and then from year to 
year. It provides (1) for a close season from March 10 to 
September 1 on all migratory game birds, with minor excep- 
tions as to shore birds and scoters and except as noted 
below ; (2) for a perpetual close season on migratory insec- 
tivorous birds ; and (3) for a perpetual close season on other 
migratory nongame birds, with an exception allowing 
Eskimos and Indians to take a few species. for food or 
clothing. A perpetual close season for ten years is pre- 
scribed in the case of cranes, swans, and curlews (except 
in British Columbia); on all shore birds except black- 
breasted and golden plovers, jacksnipe, woodcock, and 
yellowlegs (greater and lesser); and on band-tailed pigeons. 
Wood ducks and eider ducks are also given special protec- 
tion. ‘The taking of nests and eggs of any protected species 
is prohibited, except for scientific or propagating purposes 
under proper regulation. Shipment of birds or eggs in 
close season and international traffic in birds or eggs secured 
at such time or shipped contrary to local law is pro- 
scribed, except for scientific or propagating purposes, and 
the accurate marking of packages is required. In excep- 
tional cases of injury by birds special permits may be 
issued authorizing killing, but not shipment or sale. 


Violations of Federal Plumage Law 

The National Association of Audubon Societies has 
recently instituted many prosecutions for smuggling bird 
plumage into the port of New York. ‘The plumage, which 
consisted largely of egret feathers, was found concealed in 
packages of feathers of domesticated fowls. Fines amount- 
ing to nearly $10,000 have been collected. One rather 
harsh case was that in which a fine of $100 and confiscation 
of the plumage was decreed against a British army officer 
who, ignorant of the American plumage law, landed at 
New York with 68 aigrettes, which he was taking from 
South Africa to friends in England. 


Plumage Law in England 

The trustees of the British Museum have agreed to sup- 
port a resolution adopted by the English Society for the 
Protection of Birds urging the government to prohibit im- 
porte*+on of wild-bird plumage, and have addressed a letter 
accordingly to the President of the Board of Trade. At the 
instance of Mr. James Buckland a petition of similar import 
was sent to the President of the Board of Trade last April, 
signed by 218 members of parliament, including all members 
of prominence. In this connection the following extract 
from a letter to the Society by the Royal Zoological Society 
of Holland, apropos of the traffic in birds-of-paradise in 
New Guinea, is interesting : 


In our correspondence with Dr. J. C Koningsberger, Director of 
Lands Plantentuin at Buitzenzorg, Java, and Adviser of the Govern- 
ment in these affairs, this gentleman has more than once laid stress 
on his opinion that a prohibition of the importation of birds and 
bird-skins into Europe would be the best way to put an end to bird- 
hunting. 

We are of opinion that for the present your country has it in its 
power completely to stop the trade in bird-skins. It would be quite 
in the line of the politics of economy adopted by the Allies to forbid 
all shipments of birds and bird-skins totheir ports. If no market for 
the articles can be found either in England, France, Italy, or Russia, 
the plume-trade would be dead, as Germany can not get any birds or 
bird-skins, and as America will not have them. 
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Exterminating the English Sparrow in San Diego 


Last spring the city of San Diego, Cal., passed an ordi- 
nance appropriating $125 for ‘‘ providing ways and means 
for the extermination of English sparrows’’ within the 
city limits. The work of destruction was given to one 
man, who was to receive five cents apiece for each English 
sparrow killed. During the first month he destroyed 323 
and was paid $16.15. later, as the sparrows grew scarcer 
and more wary, the bounty was increased to ten cents for 
each. It is reported that the sparrows are now well under 
control. 


Bird Department in ‘ Country Life in America’ 


Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. have established a de- 
partment on birds in Country Life in America and have 
placed it in charge of Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, the Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Audubon Societies. 


Proposed Import Duty on Plumage in England 


A recent proposition in the House of Commons of Eng- 
land to impose prohibitive duties on the importation of 
wild bird plumage met with hearty opposition from the bird 
protection forces, on the ground that such a tax would 
legalize the trade in the feathers of protected birds and 
would greatly increase the difficulty of securing a non- 
importation law like that in force in the United States. 


Exhibit of the Scranton Bird Club 


During the first week of October, 1916, Scranton, Pa., 
celebrated its semi-centennial as a city, and the Scranton 
Bird Club availed itself of the opportunity to present an 
exhibit designed to awaken and direct interest in bird- 
preservation. An office was opened on a main thoroughfare 
and stocked with bird literature and bird appliances. ‘The 
window was converted into a garden scene, where a hungry 
cat was shown stalking a bluebird that was about to bathe, 
while nearby was a well-fed house cat making off with a 
robin in its mouth. On one side of the scene was a flicker 
in its hole, toward which a thievish squirrel was climbing ; 
in the background some birds were feeding beneath a corn- 
stalk shelter; and various similar components completed 
- the well-designed and striking picture. 


New Wild-life Ordinance in Trinidad and Tobago 


Wild birds and mammals in Trinidad and Tobago have 
been accorded fuller protection by a comprehensive ordi- 
nance recently issued. The schedule of birds that are 
protected throughout the year comprises 212 species, among 
which are thrushes, wrens, warblers, vireos, swallows, 
tanagers, orioles, blackbirds, flycatchers, hummingbirds, 
swifts, goatsuckers, woodpeckers, kingfishers, herons, 
egrets, and ibises, thus including many migrants from the 
United States. 


New Bird House Urged for National Zoological Park 


‘The last annual report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution recommended the erection of an adequate aviary 
in the National Zoological Park; and the executive com- 
mittee of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
at a recent meeting, adopted resolutions urging that better 
quarters be provided for the birds on exhibition there, to 
replace the present ‘small,’ ‘ crowded,’ and ‘ insanitary’ 
cages. 


Strengthening the Pennsylvania Audubon Society 


The Pennsylvania Audubon Society has inaugurated a 
campaign having for its object the financing of the Society 
sufficiently to enable it to become a dominant factor in 
bird protection in the State. ‘The Society has done excel- 
lent work in the past, through the self-sacrificial labors of 
its officers, but it has, like most State Audubon societies, 
been greatly hampered by meagre support. If the present 
appeal for the support of all Pennsylvanians who are inter- 
ested in the preservation and increase of birds in the State 
meets with adequate response, the Society plans to main- 
tain a well-equipped office, a competent office force, and an 
active official who will devote his full time and energy to 
managing its affairs and meeting demands for counsel and 
assistance. 


British Song Birds Sold for Food 


A recent attempt to introduce into England the practice, 
common in southern Europe and northern Africa and 
formerly prevalent in our own country in the State of 
Louisiana, of selling song-birds in the food market, was 
met with prompt measures by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. Larks are, however, still sold legally 
and in large numbers in open season. 


Sanctuaries of the Liberty Bell Bird Club 


The bird sanctuary on Wallop’s Island, Va., mentioned 
in the last issue of Current Items of Interest, was established 
under the auspices of the Liberty Bell Bird Club. ‘This 
organization has also established two other sanctuaries— 
No. 2, on the Whealton Wild Game Farm, Chincoteague, 
Va., where 200 nesting boxes have been erected, and No. 
3, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., which comprises a tract of 1,700 
acres in Barrett Township, Monroe County, on which 124 
nesting boxes and a feeding house have been put up. In 
order to arouse interest in the latter project a ‘ bird week’ 
was held at Buck Hill Falls last April, when bird walks 
were taken daily and 39 species of birds were noted, while 
the evenings were devoted to lectures and exhibitions of 
moving pictures of birds. 


The Bird Census of 1915 


The results of the bird census taken by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1915, published on October 
23, 1916, as Bulletin No. 396 of the Department, sustain 
the deduction drawn from the census of 1914, the first 
taken, that the average number of birds on the farms of the 
northeastern States (those north of North Carolina and east 
of Kansas) is one pair of nesting birds to the acre. And 
the census of 1915 indicates that practically the same average 
holds for the farms of the South and those of the Plains 
east of the 100th meridian, while in the western part of the 
Plains region, the Rocky Mountain region, and the Pacific 
Slope, birds are not so numerous. 

Increase of bird life resulting from protection and a little 
care in furnishing natural food, shelter, and nesting sites is 
shown by certain exceptional reports from places where this 
treatment was given. Seventy pairs (of 31 species) were 
counted on 8 acres at Olney, Ill.; 135 pairs (of 24 species) 
on 5 acres at Wild Acres, Md.; 193 pairs (of 62 species) on 
44 acres at Indianapolis, Ind.; and 189 pairs (of 40 species) 
on 23 acres at Chevy Chase, Md., a half acre of which sup- 
ported 20 pairs (of 14 species); while on two city blocks at 
Aiken, S. C., comprising 10 acres, which have for many 
years been liberally supplied with bird food and water, 65 
pairs (of 10 species) nested in 1915. 

Westward from the 100th meridian bird life decreases as 
the aridity grows ©‘ until in some of the more desolate sec- 
tions it almost disappears.’’ In western Colorado an irri- 
gated orchard of 320 acres supported 198 pairs of birds (of 
20 species) or 66 pairs to 100 acres; while an uncultivated, 
unirrigated adjacent tract of equal size supported only 17 
pairs (of 7 species), or 5 pairs to 100 acres. No enumera- 
tion has yet been made on the real desert. 
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Plumage Law in England 

The long-delayed measure prohibiting the importation of 
the plumage of wild birds into England became a law last 
February. This law, as it was passed, is a war measure 
and is so framed that it will expire at the close of the war; 
but those instrumental in securing its passage, among 
whom Mr. James Buckland has apparently been extremely 
energetic and influential, will continue their efforts with a 
view to having it retained as a permanent statute. 


National Association Bird Sanctuary 


Mr. Charles M. Ams has recently placed his large farm 
near Amston, Conn., at the disposal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies for experimental purposes 
looking to the development of an ideal bird sanctuary. 
Mr. Ams will bear the entire expense of equipment, which 
is in charge of Rev. Herbert K. Job. 


Illegal Plumage Trade in India 


Egret plumes worth more than $200,000 were seized last 
year by the customs officials at Bombay, and the ten ex- 
porters dealt with were made to pay heavy fines, besides 
suffering the loss of the feathers. ‘The customs authorities 
believe that they destroyed about 90 per cent of the illegal 
traffic in bird plumage. 


Increase of the Heath Hen 


The heath hen (the eastern form of the prairie chicken), 
which was on the verge of extinction when, eight or ten 
years ago, the Massachusetts legislature made a bird reser- 
vation of Martha’s Vineyard, the only place where the 
species is now to be found, has increased very satisfactorily 
under the protection thus afforded it. In May, 1907, Dr. 
George W. Field, then a member of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Fisheries and Game, was able, by very care- 
ful observation, to count only 21 birds on the island. In 
January, 1908, between 45 and 60 were noted. In 1909 
the number of the birds was estimated at 200. In 1910 
and 1911 an important reduction occurred through the 
ravages of cats and hawks. Nevertheless, in 1912 a count 
showed the presence of 300 of the heath hens. In 1913 
their number had increased to between 400 and 500, and it 
was reported that it was not unusual to see flocks of 20 or 
30 and that as many as 90 had been noted in a single flock. 
In 1916 Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, as a result of three days of observation on Martha’s 
Vineyard in April, placed the total number at 800, stating 
that some estimates ran as high as 2,000. Since Mr. For- 
bush’s visit there has been some reduction through a de- 
structive fire. 


Increased Vogue of Aigrettes in Paris 


Aigrettes have been revived in Paris and are being used 
on all kinds of headgear, from small toques to picture hats. 


A New Conservation Society 


A new society, entitled the National Educators Conser- 
vation Society, whose officials are drawn from the educa- 
tional class, has been organized. Its object is promotion 
of the active protection and increase of wild life and forests, 
and among its honorary vice-presidents are Elmer E. Brown, 
President of New York University, John Grier Hibbin, 
President of Princeton University, and George EK. Vincent, 
President of the University of Minnesota. 


Hushed.are the songs that made their day’s delight. 
Long since the White-Throat whistled his good-night. 
No nested note is heard 
From any leaf-hid bird, 
Nor rustle of a night moth’s wing, 
Nor stir of smallest living thing. 
The stillness deepeneth, 
With everywhere a sense 
Of something in suspense, 
As though the listening forest held its breath , 
For a yet unspoken word. 
Then on the silence falls a fluted sound, 
Melodious, full and round, 
_ Flooding the mossy solitudes, 
As from the topmost height of clustering firs 
The high-priest of the woodland choristers 
Outpours his threefold chant of threefold interludes. 


Oh, hark! oh, hark! 
Across the creeping dark, 
Again, again, and yet again 
The soaring rapture of his vesper psalm— 
His evensong of prayer and praise— 
O’erflowing all the dusky ways, 
Steeping the night in balm! 
Again, again, and yet again! 
More liquid than a silver bell— 
Sweeter than lay of Philomel— 
Life’s utmost glory in its lift and swell! 
Free from beclouding cares and frets; 
Free from vain doubtings, vain regrets; 
A burst of joyance with no human taint 
Of trustless dread or hopeless plaint— 
A heavenly-cadenced melody— 
A lyric cry of ecstasy ! 


Oh, hark! oh, hark! 
Through the creeping dark, 
Secure in faith, triumphant in desire, 
The rich song rises, higher yet and higher 
Above the sod, 
As though it would a sleeping world commend 
To a sleepless God. 
Again. Again. And once again, 
And so hath end. 
GracE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 
North American Review 
November, 1915 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 


Lo, ended now sweet day’s brief lease, 

Dusk comes, soft shod with silence and with peace. 
In the spent west where fades the rose to white, 
Foreteller of the nightly miracle of light, 

Shines Dian’s star, 

Lonely as prophets are, 

And exquisite as hope is, seen afar. 


The spreading shadows meet and blend, 
Are merged in one— 

As mingling waters mix and run— 
Blot out the lanes they follow, 
O’erflow the hillside, fill the hollow 

From end to end, 
On shimmering lake and blossomed field 
Lay their pale grayness like a shield. 


Mysteriously still all earth has grown. 
A spell is on the hour, 
As had it power 
To call back memories forgot 
Of griefs that have been and are not, 
Of fears long flown, 
And formless dread of the for aye unknown. 
Nor seems it man alone, 
Who ’neath the mystic calm doth feel 
The rush of fate’s inexorable wheel. 


In the dim wood such quiet reigns 
As elsewhere naught save death attains. 
The breeze hath furled his fragrant wings, 
And cradled where the aspen swings, 
Sleeping, he dreams of many things— 
Of sweet-pea blooms in misty June— 
Of sun-ripe roses at full noon— 
Of lilies, kissed beneath the moon— 
And dreaming, shivers, 
And the aspen quivers. 
The pines, where dappled sunbeams drifted 
All day from bough to bough, 
Stand drenched in darkness, sombre arms uplifted, 
Cold dews upon them now. 


Hushed. are the songs that made their day’s delight. 
Long since the White-Throat whistled his good-night. 
No nested note is heard 
From any leaf-hid bird, 
Nor rustle of a night moth’s wing, 
Nor stir of smallest living thing. 
The stillness deepeneth, 
With everywhere a sense 
Of something in suspense, 
As though the listening forest held its breath , 
For a yet unspoken word. 
Then on the silence falls a fluted sound, 
Melodious, full and round, 
_ Flooding the mossy solitudes, 
As from the topmost height of clustering firs 
The high-priest of the woodland choristers 
Outpours his threefold chant of threefold interludes. 


Oh, hark! oh, hark! 
Across the creeping dark, 
Again, again, and yet again 
The soaring rapture of his vesper psalm— 
His evensong of prayer and praise— 
O’erflowing all the dusky ways, 
Steeping the night in balm! 
Again, again, and yet again! 
More liquid than a silver bell— 
Sweeter than lay of Philomel— 
Life’s utmost glory in its lift and swell! 
Free from beclouding cares and frets; 
Free from vain doubtings, vain regrets; 
A burst of joyance with no human taint 
Of trustless dread or hopeless plaint— 
A heavenly-cadenced melody— 
A lyric cry of ecstasy! 


Oh, hark! oh, hark! 
Through the creeping dark, 
Secure in faith, triumphant in desire, 
The rich song rises, higher yet and higher 
Above the sod, 
As though it would a sleeping world commend 
To a sleepless God. 
Again. Again. And once again, 
And so hath end. 
Grace DENIO LITCHFIELD. 
North American Review 
November, I915 


Proposed Arrangement for Permanent Lecturer in Massa- 
chusetts 


If the recommendation of Mr. E. H. Forbush, State 
Ornithologist of Massachusetts, in his annual report for 
1916, be adopted by the State legislature, Massachusetts 
will employ a permanent lecturer to address the schools 
throughout the State, in order to awaken an interest in 
birds among the pupils. This is the first proposal of its 
kind and its prospects of success seem to be favorable. 


Birds Observe Change of Time 


Mme. Nageotte-Wilbouchewitch has been accustomed to 
cross the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris at 8 o’clock every 
morning and has made it a rule in passing through to feed 
the birds, which have learned to know her and to gather on 
the paths along which she walks, always a few minutes be- 
fore her appearance. When the clocks of France were set 
ahead one hour, making the time of her approach actually 
seven, instead of eight, she found the birds awaiting her as 
usual. Her explanation of the matter, in a note to the 
Société de Biologie, is that the birds learn the time through 
what is taking place in the streets, rather than through 
variations in light. 


A Bird Almanac 


For the past four years the Buffalo (N. Y.) Audubon 
Society has published a bird almanac. The net proceeds 
from the issue for 1916 were $183. 


Philadelphia Boy Scouts as Bird Guardians 


A number of bird sanctuaries have been established on 
large estates around Philadelphia, each of which is under 
the care of a selected troop of Boy Scouts, who install rest- 
ing and feeding boxes, post the place and take such meas- 
ures as are practicable against cats, red squirrels, snakes, 
and eggers. In the spring they plant shrubs suitable for 
nesting sites, food, and shelter. 


Placing Bird Food in Omaha Parks 


The Nebraska Audubon Society has placed two hundred 
suet baskets in the parks of Omaha. 


Novel Book of Bird Songs 

Prof. W. B. Olds, of the Milliken Conservatory of Music, 
Decatur, Ill., who became interested in the study of bird 
songs several years ago, has recently issued, through 
Schirmer’s, of New York, a book of twenty-five songs about 
birds, in which the melody of the song is furnished in each 
case by the bird to whom it relates. The songs are intended 
for use in private homes as well as in schools. They have 
been highly praised by those who have made their acquaint- 
ance. 7 


Martin Palaces 

On a certain corner in the heart of the business section 
of Frostburg, Md., purple martins have made their home 
each year for more than a century. At first the house they 
occupied was a wooden structure attached to a frame resi- 
dence, and when a bank superseded the residence the mar- 
tin house was retained. About eight years ago the bank 
replaced its frame building with one of marble, and two 
marble martin houses were constructed and placed on the 
front of the new building as capitals to columns, the old 
wooden martin house being set on a pole at the curb. The 
martins use the palatial residences, but not until the old 
house is full. 


A Projected Bird Sanctuary at Ottawa, Canada 


A movement is on foot to make Ottawa, Ont., into a 
federal district, similar to the District of Columbia, and in 
connection with this plan to set aside the Gatineau Valley, 
which lies just in front of the city, as a national park, bird 
and animal sanctuary, and zoological garden. This scheme, 
which is quite sure of adoption, was first suggested by 
Mr. J. M. Macoun. 
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Birds on the Firing Line 


Mr. Cyril Toovey, of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
in a letter sent from Belgium on March 31, 1916, to Mr. 
James H. Fleming, of Toronto, Ont., says: 

It is very strange how the birds stay around right up in the front line. 
After a terrific bombardment the other morning, which was the worst we 
had experienced for six months, a skylark soared up from ‘ no-man’s-land’ 
and gave us a lovely song, almost as soon as the firing ceased. A partridge 
flew over our parapet one evening and settled in ‘no-man’s-land,’ quite 
unconcerned by the rifle fire. The blackbirds give a lovely concert every 


morning and evening you can just catch a snatch of in temporary lull of 
the firing. 


Large Bird Sanctuary at Omaha 


Omaha, Nebr., has a new 500-acre bird sanctuary, which 
was dedicated on June 17, 1916, by the presentation of 
Percy Mackaye’s bird-masque ‘ Sanctuary.’ 


An English Bequest for the Birds 


Captain Lord Lucas of the R. F. C., a former president 
of the British Board of Agriculture, who was killed in 
France last November, bequeathed to the Hon. I. G. Gren- 
fell lands in Norfolk to be kept as a preserve for rare birds 
and provided anannuity of 4250 tocarry out this purpose. 


Protection of the Starling 


Despite its rapid spread and its destructiveness the star- 
ling is still on the protected list of several of the States in 
which it is now found, though it is likely that other States 
will soon follow the lead of Vermont, Connecticut, and 
New York in denying it legal protection. In Australia and 
New Zealand it has developed into a serious pest. Its bene- 
ficial services in destroying insects, which are considerable, 
have proved to be a greatly insufficient offset to its destruc- 
tion of fruit. 


Bird Sanctuary at Radford, Va. 


Steps are being taken to make a bird sanctuary of the 
grounds of the State Normal School at Radford, Va. Among 
the shrubs and trees recently planted to furnish food, shel- 
ter, and nesting sites for birds are crab-apple, dogwood, 
black gum, cedar, service-berry, beech, black haw, thorn- 
berry, wild rose, hackberry, sumac, elder, and native and 
Russian mulberries. 


Bird Day in 1916 


In 1916 a definite bird day was officially appointed and 
observed with suitable exercises in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Florida, Illinois, Oklahoma, Kansas, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, and Alaska. 


A New Bird Sanctuary in British Columbia 


Bare Island, in Haro Strait (which separates Vancouver 
Island from the mainland), is the breeding home of a large 
colony of gulls, guillemots, cormorants, and puffins, and 
harbors many geese during autumn and winter. It has 
recently been constituted a bird sanctuary and the Provin- 
cial Museum at Victoria, an active Canadian agent for bird 
protection, has been made its legal guardian. 


Proposed National Park in Michigan 


A movement is on foot to make a national park of the 
sand dunes along the southern shore of Lake Michigan, 
which are frequented by large numbers of birds that would 
thus receive thorough protection. 


Rest Perches on English Lighthouses 


The rest perches installed by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds at four of the important lighthouses of 
England, mentioned in a former issue of Current Items of 
Interest, have proved very successful in saving the lives of 
birds, as shown by the reports of the keepers. It is the 
intention to extend the equipment as soon as the war is over. 


Proposed Bird Sanctuaries in Illinois and Utah 


Illinois and Utah are undertaking to establish a largely 
increased number of bird and game sanctuaries within their 
respective boundaries. ‘The Illinois plan is to lease for the 
nominal sum of one dollar apiece a hundred tracts of 1,000 
to 5,000 acres each, plant and leave standing various kinds 
of grain on five acres of each tract and construct brush-heap 
shelters with gravel and sand inside. Utah proposes to set 
aside in all 250,000 to 350,000 acres and maintain in every 
county of the State two sanctuaries—one for birds only and 
one for upland birds, game birds, and mammals. 


Panorama of Laysan Island 


The University of Iowa, at Iowa City, has constructed a 
very realistic panorama of Laysan Island, which shows the 
bird life of the island, including the colony of albatrosses 
whose numbers have been so seriously depleted by raids of 
plume hunters. 


Bird-Protection Placards in Military Camps 


The bird-protection placards of the English Society for 
the Protection of Birds have been posted in military camps 
in Great Britain. 


Large Bird Sanctuary in Connecticut 


The Hartford Bird-Study Club has established a 2,500- 
acre bird sanctuary on and near Cedar Mountain, south of 
Hartford, Conn., which is to be thoroughly equipped with 
bird boxes, shelters, feeding-stands, bathing pools, and 
other essential appurtenances. 


Scotch Park Provided with Growing Bird Food 


Pittencrieff Park, a pleasure-ground maintained by the 
Carnegie-Dumferline Trust at Dumferline, Scotland, has 
been planted with thorns, hollies, barberries, elders, winter- 
green, snowberry, and various other species of berry-bearing 
shrubs and herbs to supply food to the birds. 


Destruction of Egret Colony 


The most important egret colony in Florida, the Alligator 
Bay Heronry, was recently completely destroyed by plume 
hunters, who, after they had killed all the birds, cut down 
the bushes, piled them up, and burned them. 


Skylark a Pest in New Zealand 


The skylark, which with other European birds was accli- 
matised in New Zealand, a number of years ago, has in- 
creased greatly and has become a serious pest through its 
depredations in grain-fields. 


Breeding Doves in Captivity 


Mr. L. W. Hammond, of California, is making an inter- 
esting experiment in raising mourning doves in captivity. 
Two young doves accidentally deprived of their natural home 
in a lemon orchard, were taken by Mr. Hammond and 
reared. ‘The following season the pair nested twice and 
hatched four young; and at the end of the second year the 
number had increased to 50. Subsequently the stock was 
reduced to three, owing to a dog being placed in the cage 
with the birds by some one as a Hallowe’en prank, but in 
two years more it grew to 20. ‘The nesting season extends 
from March to the latter part of November and two broods 
are raised each season. Mr. Hammond states that the birds 
become very tame and when liberated always return to the 
cage at sunset. 
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Bird Preserves in Russia 


Although birds receive little legal protection in Russia, 
there have been established a few sanctuaries. One of these 
has been established in Caucasia for the protection of the 
francolin and several for zibelines have been created in 
Siberia by the Russian Department of Agriculture, the 
largest of these comprising an area of 50 by 45 miles, or 
2,250 square miles. ‘he protection of birds in the parks of 
Kharkow is planned by a newly formed ‘Commission for 
the Protection of Birds’ of that town. 


A Plan to Restore the Bird Population of France 


In M. Andre Godart’s book Les Jardins Volieres, pub- 
lished last year, the scarcity of birds in France is consid- 
ered—a scarcity due to inefficient protection and so great as 
to be responsible for a loss of 40 millions of francs to the 
grape-growers of the Gironde in 1910 and so discouraging 
a decrease in the oil-produce of southern France that the 
olive-growers talk of abandoning their industry. M.Godart 
proposes that goldfinches, bullfinches, linnets, yellowham- 
mers, thrushes, blackbirds, and starlings, which will nest 
readily in garden aviaries, be reared in large and specially 
designed aviaries, and released when full grown to repopu- 
late the now deserted woods and fields. His plan embraces 
the restoration of other birds, also, by similar methods. 


t 


Birds on the Battlefield 


Lieut. Patrick Chubb says, in a recent letter from the 
Western front: 

On the river Ancre about 600 yards from the trenches, there are 
numbers of coots and moorhens, who are apparently entirely oblivious 
to the tremendous battle all around them. Before the ‘push’ they 


were about 400 yards from our front line trenches opposite Thiepval, 
and in front of our field guns. 


Philip Gibbs, writing from the neighborhood of Lens, 
says: 
All through the night the battle of the guns went on and the sky 
was filled with the rush of the shells and the moon veiled his face 
from this horror which made a hell on earth. But in alittle wood a 
nightingale sang all through the night, in a little wood in the curve 
of a crescent of guns, and every shell flash lit it up with white light 
so that the delicate tracery of the boughs and branches was ruffled 
and its tiny green leaves were tremulous. In the heart of that 
thicket a nightingale sang with little thrills and flutters of song, 
trying to reach higher notes, to rise higher inits ecstatic outpouring, 
then warbling little snatches of melody. 


Spread of Starlings to Maryland 


On returning from a lecturing trip on the 23d of April, 
1917, the editor of Current Items of Interest found a pair of 
starlings feeding young in a nest in a hole in a locust tree 
on his place near Silver Spring, Md., eight miles north of 
Washington, D.C. So far as he knows this is the first nest 
of starlings found south of Philadelphia, Pa. English spar- 
rows were vigorously resenting this intrusion upon their 
established rights as paramount pests. 


Gould League of Bird Lovers in Australia 


The Gould League of Bird Lovers, the bird-protection 
organization of Australia, continues to grow, having a 
membership of 60,000 (mostly school children) in Victoria 
alone. It is taking up the plan of supplying State school 
grounds, parks, and public gardens with nesting boxes, 
food-tables, and bathing pools for the birds. 


Plumage Law Enforced in Chicago 


Last November the Illinois Audubon Society, noting a 
general tendency on the part of milliners to disregard the 
law prohibiting the sale of the plumage of wild birds, called 
the attention of the offenders to the law and asked for vol- 
untary discontinuance of such sales, intimating that other- 
wise prosecutions might follow. All the dealers thus ad- 
dressed expressed a ready willingness to comply with the 
law, though some asked for time to dispose of stock on 
hand, which consisted of a few aigrettes and a considerable 
quantity of paradise and goura feathers. The suggested 
arrangement was made, with the cooperation of the Fish 
and Game Commission. 


Destruction of Heath Hens on Martha’s Vineyard 


Current Items of Interest issued April 8, 1917, contained 
an account of the increase of the heath hen on its reserva- 
tion on Martha’s Vineyard, in which it was stated that some 
decrease in numbers had been occasioned by a destructive 
fire. ‘Two visits to the reservation in April, 1917 (on the 
18th and 24th) by Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist 
of Massachusetts, revealed that the decrease had been very 
great, only 126 birds being noted on the island, where 800 
or more had been the preceding year. Mr. Forbush attri- 
butes the decrease to the destruction of birds, nests, and 
cover by the fire referred to, and to the depredations of an 
unusual number of goshawks. He asserts his belief that 
‘““had it not been for the reservation and the food given, 
and the care taken in destroying cats, rats, hawks, etc.,’’ 
the species would have become extinct. 


A Notable Bird Sanctuary in Michigan 


The estate of Mr. F. A. Stuart, which comprises a tract 
of 1,678 acres near Marshall, Mich., has become a bird 
sanctuary of considerable importance. Since March, 1914, 
when the idea first took definite shape, Mr. Stuart has 
erected more than 1,400 nesting boxes, besides nesting 
shelves for robins and phoebes. Many of the boxes are 
mounted on iron gas pipe. 


Quail Netting in Egypt 


A recent letter from an Egyptian camp at Marsa Matruh, 
Egypt, states that on the arrival of the migratory quail at 
that place on the 22d of August, every bush and bit of 
shrub supported a net for the next fortnight. ““In other 
places,’’ the writer says, ‘‘ Bedouins supplement the netting 
by bush beating, which seemed to be most successful. One 
whistles to attract the bird, while the other pulls a net, 
hung on poles about 6 feet apart, over the bush or fig tree. 
The bird seldom misses the net, and finds its way for the 
price of one piastre (about 232d.) into the crate of the local 
dealer, who transmits it to Alexandria. From there it 
journeys to Leadenhall Market and finally appears on the 
plate of an epicure at the Savoy or Ritz, who pays a sum 
for it which would keep the Bedouin birdcatcher in food 
for days.’’ 


English Sparrow Campaign at Redlands, Cal. 


At Redlands, Cal., a campaign against the English spar- 
row, which has been increasing steadily in that place, was 
begun in July, 1916, shortly after the similar crusade at 
San Diego, of which mention was made in Current [tems of 
Interest, for December 8, 1916. ‘The Redlands campaign 
was conducted under the direction of the city marshal. 
Several hunters were engaged and were paid five cents for 
each bird destroyed, which was later increased to ten cents 
a bird, as at San Diego. By the end of November the birds 
killed numbered 4,265 at a cost to the town of $340. ‘The 
birds were shot and it is reported that owing to the lack of 
exact knowledge on the part of those employed, many lin- 
nets, and white-crowned and chipping sparrows were de- 
stroyed. 
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A Successful Sparrow Campaign at Davenport, lowa 


Last winter the Davenport Bird Club started a campaign 
against English sparrows, which infested the city in great 
numbers, owing, probably, to the immense amount of grain 
handled there in mills, elevators, and railroad yards. ‘The 
use of poisoned grain was the method adopted after various 
trials, small cracked corn and wheat screenings being coated 
with strychnine-poisoned starch and suitably placed about 
the streets. After two months a careful count disclosed a 
reduction of 95 per cent in the sparrows feeding in the 
streets, and a count of those roosting at night on a certain 
business building showed a decrease of 75 per cent. The 
club estimates that about 150,000 sparrows were destroyed 
during the winter. As far as is known only two or three 
native birds were poisoned. 

To this account, which is furnished by Mr. J. H. Paar- 
man, of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, who conducted 
the campaign, may be added thestatement thatinan hour’s 
automobile ride about Davenport last March the editor of 
Current Items of Interest was able to see only one English 
sparrow. 


Increase of Birds on Long Island 


Owing largely to the abolition of spring shooting, several 
species of waterfowl and shore-birds have noticeably in- 
creased in numbers at the western end of Long Island. 


Unusual Mortality Among Birds Last Winter 


In England during the extremely severe weather of last 
February lapwings, golden plovers, gulls, thrushes, star- 
lings, and other birds starved to death. ‘The scarcity of 
food drove the lapwings to town rubbish heaps and tiny 
grass plots in front of suburban houses and finally to win- 
dows of residences ; but eventually most of them starved, 
their dead bodies, greatly emaciated, being picked up in 
gardens, beside roads, and in almost every field. The birds, 
especially insectivorous birds, are reported to have “‘ died 
by the thousands and tens of thousands,’’ and it is stated 
that ‘‘in gardens where no bird table attracts its pensioners 
the silent absence of bird-life is almost oppressive.’’ In 
one garden, near the Lancashire coast, a flock of 300 gulls 
was fed for several days. 

In the United States the cold weather of May doubtless 
caused the death by starvation of many birds. Information 
has been received of the perishing of purple martins and 
oven-birds from this cause, and fuller reports are expected 
to show considerable mortality among arriving migrants. 


Greater Abundance of Wild Swans 


During the winter of 1916-1917 members of the gun clubs 
in the Suisun district of California reported a great increase 
in the number of wild swans (Olor columbianus) visiting 
that region. On one morning flocks estimated to contain 
altogether several hundred of these large birds were noted 
by one observer. 


Egrets Now Protected in Venezuela 


By a recently passed law of Venezuela the collecting of 
egret feathers, excepting in heronries during the moulting 
time, July to November, is prohibited; and the export of 
any egret feathers that do not show evidence of having been 
moulted is also forbidden; while killing or trapping herons 
at any time is made unlawful. 
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Herbert Hoover on Bird Conservation. 


That Mr. Herbert Hoover, as head of the United States 
Food Administration, appreciates the value of birds in con- 
nection with the conservation of food, is shown by the 
following extract from a letter addressed by him to the 
editor of the People’s Home Journal :— 

I hope the people of the United States realize how closely related 


to this whole question of food saving is the question of the protec- 
tion and encouragement of insectivorous and migratory birds. 


Decrease of Swallows and Swifts in England. 


An apparent reduction in the numbers of swallows and 
swifts in England has attracted the attention of some of the 
British bird protectionists. "The decrease, which seems to 
be plainly observable, is regarded as due to the catching of 
migrating birds for food on the northern and southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. 


Bulletin of the Illinois Audubon Society. 


The winter (1917-18) number of The Audubon Bulletin, 
published by the Illinois Audubon Society, maintains the 
high standard set by previousissues. Its 48 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter on well-chosen subjects and its hand- 
some illustrations really entitle it to be called a magazine 
rather than a bulletin. ‘This publication has won high and 
well-deserved praise. 


Gulls as Submarine Detectors. 


Dr. A. D. Pentz, Jr., of New Brighton, L. I., has de- 
veloped a plan for using gulls to disclose the presence of 
submarines. He suggests that hoppers 54 inches long be 
made of sheet steel and bolted to the tops of submarines, 
to be filled with chopped fish, which may be released from 
time to time by means of a crank operated inside the vessel. 
In this way gulls will be taught to associate submarines 
with food and will gather clamorously over any submarine 
that may appear in the waters. ‘The scheme has the en- 
dorsement of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
and is receiving serious attention from the United States 
naval authorities. : 


Aeroplane Observations of Migrating Birds. 


Despite the strenuous and engrossing character of their 
occupation, a few aviators have found opportunity to note 
the height of flight of various migrating birds. ‘Thus, from 
French soldiers of the air it is learned that swallows have 
been observed to maintain an average altitude of 700 yards 
and wild ducks one of 1,800 yards, while green plover have 
been seen at a height of 2,150 yards. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the ducks were moving at a speed of 65% 
miles an hour when flying upward and 69 miles an hour 
when flying horizontally. From another aviator it is 
learned that when he was flying at 9,500 feet he saw 
swallows high above him. And another, whose observa- 
tions were made at a height of 6,000 feet during a heavy 
bombardment, ‘with anti-aircraft shells bursting in all 
directions,’ states that he observed 200 golden plover, per- 
haps driven higher than usual by the fact that the vicinity 
was ‘an unpleasant belt to cross.’ 


Cause of Failure of British Plumage Measure. 


British bird protectionists have learned that the plumage 
bill was sacrificed to the German Jew feather merchants for 
political favors to a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of London who was a large contributor to the Liberal party 
fund. 


Birds on the Hindenburg Line. 


The writer of a despatch sent to the London Times the 
day after the British forces under General Byng penetrated 
the Hindenburg line, says: 


I, myself, watched the attack from a point * * * crowning an 
eminence which may be said to dominate Cambrai * * * At six 
o’clock, when the sky began to lighten, it was possible to see a roll- 
ing expanse of grayish dead grass, the color of the Western prairies 
after a summer drought. In the half light of the dawn we put up 
two coveys of partridges, while larks sprang up from under our 
feet. Later, when the guns were thundering, a huge hare coursed 
off into the distance. While the battle raged, crows flew cawing 
across the sky, indifferent alike to guns and aeroplanes. 


‘Egging’ on the Hawaiian Islands Reservation. 

According to reports from several sources, including a 
United States naval party which visited the Hawaiian Islands 
Reservation last May, foreign fishing parties and other 
poachers have been taking the eggs from the nests of birds 
on numerous islands of the reservation. 


Lincoln Highway as a Bird Reserve. 

The Conservation Department of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs offers a plan in connection with the 
planting of the Lincoln Highway ‘to make the way a bird 
reserve from coast to coast.’ 


British Plumage Measure to be Made Permanent. 

The British Secretary of State for the Colonies has given 
Mr. James Buckland written assurance that permanent pro- 
hibition of the importation of the feathers of wild birds is 
to receive the attention of the government at the first 
possible moment after the war is over. 


Gold Medals for Professor Hewitt and Doctor Hornaday. 


At arecent meeting of the Council of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds it was unanimously resolved to 
award the Society’s gold medal to Prof. Gordon Hewitt, 
Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, and to Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day, New York Zoological Park, “‘ in recognition of their 
indefatigable services in securing the Treaty between Canada 
and the United States for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds.”’ 


Destruction of Penguins’ Eggs on the Falkland Islands, 


A few years ago, as reported at the time in Current Items 
of Interest, the Governor of the Falkland Islands took 
measures to stop the wanton killing of penguins by the 
employés of whaling companies. It is apparently, however, 
through the destruction of their eggs that these birds are in 
greatest danger of extermination. It was thus that the 
great auk became extinct, and other birds are similarly 
threatened. Four of the twenty existing species of pen- 
guins inhabit the Falkland Islands, where they may be seen, 
even in the heaviest storms, diving through the waves like 
porpoises, in search of fish, crustaceans, cephalopods, and 
other marine animals that constitute their food. ‘The im- 
mense colonies in which they nest are persistently robbed 
of the eggs. For although these eggs have not a very 
delicate flavor, they are eagerly sought by sailors, as an 
agreeable variation in the diet of a long sea voyage, and are 
also widely used as food by the inhabitants of the Falkland 
Islands, who eat them fresh in summer and pickle large 
quantities for winter use. A rookery visited in January, 
1915, by Mr. Rollo H. Beck, a collector of natural history 
specimens, had been raided early in the preceding month 
by ‘ eggers,’ who had taken from it a total of 25,000 eggs. 
Under this systematic plundering the penguin rookeries, 
though still often of great size, are reported to be rapidly 
decreasing, and it seems to be merely a question of time 
when this singular and helpless bird will become extinct. 


Conditions on Laysan Island. 


A recent visit of the revenue cutter 7hetis to Laysan 
Island disclosed that the buildings were in fair condition, 
having been occupied during the preceding November 
(1916) by ‘ascientist, Max Schlemmer,’ who had, on his 
departure, left a barrel containing about 350 pickled eggs 
of the black albatross. Max Schlemmer is the German who 
planned and executed the raid on the albatrosses of Laysan 
Island which would have exterminated these birds had not 
the 7hetis been sent to the rescue. Rabbits, which Schlem- 
mer introduced on the island, are reported to have increased 
greatly and to be rapidly destroying the vegetation, thus 
making the island uninhabitable for land birds. 
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Interesting Winter Visitors in New England 


Despite the severity of last winter and the marked scarcity 
of ordinary winter residents, the season’s birds in New 
England included representatives of several species that 
normally winter far to the south. Three brown thrashers 
were noted—one in Rhode Island, one in Connecticut, and 
one in Worcester County, Massachusetts; a catbird and a 
great blue heron were observed on Cape Cod; and a fox 
sparrow wintered near Boston. 


Sparrow Hawks Utilizing Wire Entanglements 


In an article in the English Review for March, 1918, Mr. 
Thoburn Clarke states that sparrowhawks, attracted to the 
front trenches by the hosts of mice there, will often perch 
on the wire entanglement “and preen their feathers with 
an air of total disregard of shells and snipers.” 


Feeding Slab for Birds 


A new device to prevent English sparrows from obtaining 
food intended for certain other birds has been designed 
by William E. Saunders of London, Ontario. It consists 
of a slab, or board, on the under side of which is placed a food 
mixture of nuts, * sunflower seeds, and suet, which, when 
heated, adheres firmly to the slab. The food thus placed, 
is freely secured by chickadees, nuthatches, and wood- 
peckers, but is inaccessible to sparrows. 


Starlings Affected by Shell Shock 


A correspondent of the Scotsman states that in a spot 
where a shell had just burst he noticed two starlings roaming 
aimlessly over the ground and occasionally staggering, as if 
from weakness. One of the birds was caught without diffi- 
culty and, on examination, showed no apparent wound, but 
lay still in the hand “with glazed, lustreless eyes.” Both 
birds were imprisoned in a box until morning, by which 
time they had recovered their normal condition and, when 
liberated, flew away, “apparently none the worse for their 
experience.” 


A New Jersey Sanctuary 


One of the members of the New Jersey Audubon Society, 
Mr. Edward G. Kent, has designated a piece of land nearly 
one hundred and fifty acres in extent as an ‘Audubon Bird 
pete A few acres are cleared, the rest covered with 
timber. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


The membership of the Liberty Bell Bird Club, which was 
founded January 1, 1913, has increased rapidly. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, it was 86,000; on January 1, 1915, 251,904; on 
January 1, 1916, 560,000; on January 1, 1917, 736,000; and 
at the present, despite war conditions, it has reached the 
total of 855,607. The club has formed sub-organizations 
in at least ten thousand schools, and has established four 
bird sanctuaries—at Wallop’s Island and Chincoteague, 
Virginia; at Buck Hill Falls, Pa.; and at Cobb Island, 
Maryland. 


Mr. Henry Oldys, the editor of Current Items of Interest 
being engaged in government war work in France, it has been 
thought wise to discontinue this publication for the present. 
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Pigeons and Hawks in Switzerland 


Pigeons have proved so serviceable in carrying messages 
during the war, common pigeons being used as well as car- 
rier pigeons, that several cantons of Switzerland, in com- 
pliance with the demand of the Military and Interior De- 
partments of the Swiss government in 1915 have estab- 
lished hawk bounties. Under this impulse 806 birds of 
prey were killed in Switzerland in 1915, of which a large 
percentage were hawks of bird-destroying proclivities, such 
as duck hawks and goshawks, though many beneficial hawks 
wers also destroyed. 


Birds Nesting in Gun Positions at the Front 


The masked sites of guns on the western front are favorite 
nesting-places of birds, reports H. Thoburn Clark. Accord- 
ing to this British ornithologist-soldier the birds take pos- 
session of the ‘structures’ used for masking the guns. One 
blackbird brought off a brood of four among the sand-bags 
only about four feet from the muzzle of a gun, and a 
pair of black caps, after a German shell had demolished 
the apple stump in which they had placed their nest, built 
another nest in the next stump and reared their brood suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Clark found a pair of hedge-sparrows, whose 
nest site was the hub of a broken wheel which was contin- 
ually under fire, feeding their nestlings with complete dis- 
regard of dropping shrapnell and bursting shells. ° 


Palestine Pelicans Disturbed by Airplanes 


The London Field of November 17, 1917, publishes an 
interesting account of the effect of airplanes on birds as 
observed by Captain Shipton, R. A. M. C., in Palestine. 
While the large concourses of birds inhabiting a fresh-water 
lake, including herons, redshanks, bitterns, spoonbills and 
sandpipers, manifested no interest in the airplanes passing 
overhead many times a day, of a flock of pelicans he says, 

They came over rather late, at a good height, in their stately, 
orderly formation, and a couple of aeroplanes were flying not very far 
above them. ‘They did not show the slightest alarm, but after cir- 


cling round the lake decided to go a little further, and I lost sight of 
them flying north along the coast. 


Jackdaws Attacking Airplanes 


Although birds in general seem to pay little attention to 
the airplanes that swarm over the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia a few exceptions have been noted. Thus M. C. 
van Kempen states in the Bulletin of the Ligue Francatse 
pour la Protection des Otseax that at Saint Omer, jackdaws 
would leave their homes in the steeples of the churches to 
attack passing airplanes, clinging to these invaders of their 
element and striking them with their beaks, as though they 
would destroy them or drive them away. 


Large Flight of Swans on the New England Coast 


The largest flight of swans of recent years in New Eng- 
land was noted in December last along the coast from Maine 
to Martha’s Vineyard. 


Starling Law in New Jersey 


At its last session the New Jersey legislature removed all 
protection from the starling in the State. 


Increasing Range of the Starling 


The winter range of the starling has extended to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where a male starling was killed by a storm 
on the 14th of last January; and the summer range been 
spread southward through the nesting of a pair at Alex- 
andria, Va., last season. 


Recent Loss of Bird Life in America 

In a previous issue it was stated that the inclement spring 
of 1917 would probably take a large toll of bird life. Sub- 
sequent advices have borne out this expectation. ‘The 
Tenth Annual Report of Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts, publishes a list of 61 species 
members of which succumbed to the unfavorable conditions. 
One teacher at Providence, R.I., had 27 dead birds brought 
in, nearly all warblers, and another received about as many; 
at West Chester, Pa., it was estimated, fully 5,000 migrants 
perished ; and similar reports were received from other and 
widely separated localities. In their keen search for food 
many birds forgot their normal fear of man, while others in 
their weakness permitted themselves to be caught by hand. 

Last winter was likewise severe on American birds. 
Among the species enumerated by Mr. Forbush as found 
dead through cold or scarcity of food were fifteen not in- 
cluded in the list of 61 above mentioned. Mortality was 
particularly heavy among the grouse and bobwhites of Mas- 
sachusetts. Many birds found shelter from cold and storms 
in barns, sheds, and stacks, and many fell victims to cats, 
foxes, birds of prey, shrikes, and crows. 


Scarcity of Birds in England 

The mortality among birds due to severe weather in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, indiscriminate destruction of small species 
brought about by injudicious measures intended to reduce 
the numbers of sparrows, and official recommendation to use 
lapwings’ eggs as food in the interest of food conservation, 
have resulted in a notable scarcity of birds in England. In 
autumnal stubble-fields the clouds of finches usually to be 
found have been reduced to flocks of a dozen or a score 
each, and the many lapwing flocks, each comprising hun- 
dreds of individuals, formerly observable, are absent or re- 
placed by a few small groups here and there. In conse- 
quence of this reduction of bird life insects have notably 
increased, and the London 7Zimes of October 9th, 1917, 
reports ‘‘a plague of caterpillars that, in many districts, 
almost stripped the trees of their leaves at the beginning of 
summer,’’ 


Passing of the Heath Hen 


In April, 1917, there were fewer than 50 pairs of heath 
hens left on Martha’s Vineyard, the last stronghold of these 
birds, and as an unfavorable breeding season followed and 
another invasion by goshawks seemed impending, the State 
Ornithologist, regarding the existence of the species as pre- 
carious recommended that prompt and vigorous measures be 
taken by the Commissioners on Fisheries and Game for the 
preservation of these intesesting birds. 


Exceptional Use of Nesting Boxes by Birds 


A nesting box put up forthe purpose by Mr. J. H. Bowles, 
of Tacoma, Wash., was occupied last spring by a hooded 
merganser, the first instance on record of the occupancy of 
an artificial nesting device by this species, which, however, 
ordinarily places it nest in a hollowtree. More remarkable 
is the Use of nesting boxes by birds that habitually build on 
the limbs of trees or shrubs. Instances of this kind have 
been reported in the case of song sparrows and brown 
thrashers, and last season a pair of grackles occupied a bird 
house in one of the parks of Worcester, Mass. 


Distribution of Game Birds in Germany 


According to present food regulations in Germany, a 
small number of the game birds killed by hunters go to the 
owners of the preserves on which they are taken, and the 
rest of the bag is divided into two equal parts, one for the 
local supply, the other for the cities. In Bavaria, four out 
of every five of all pheasants and partridges killed after the 
first five, must be delivered to the commune. Maximum 
prices are fixed for partridges and wild ducks. No report 
has come to hand of any relaxation of the laws protecting 
non-game birds so as to permit their utilization as food. 
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Destruction of Game Birds in China 


It is reported by the Peking correspondent of the London 
Times in the issue of November 28, 1917, that game, 
formerly plentiful in certain parts of China, is fast disap- 
pearing through practically unrestricted killing for market. 
Game birds are secured by gun, poison, net, and trap, to 
be placed in cold storage by trading companies in Man- 
churia and on the Yangtze. 


Decline of the Venezuelan Plumage Trade 


Venezuelan dealers in the plumage of egrets have ap- 
pealed to their government to take action looking to the 
repeal of hostile laws and the preservation of their trade, 
which has been seriously affected by the plumage law of the 
United States, the similar measure of Great Britain and con- 
ditions resulting from the war. | 


Destruction of Woods in England 


The woods of England, with their old and massive trees, 
the nesting haunts of many birds, are everywhere being cut 
down in consequence of war demands, 


Poison Gas Fatalities Among Birds 


After poison gas attacks at the front many birds have 
been picked up dead in woods exposed to the fumes. 


New Device of Florida Plume Hunters 


The southern plume hunters have discovered, by accident, 
it is said, a new method of securing egrets. Near Cape 
Sable, off the Florida coast, a steamer played its searchlight 
on the shore to locate the shore line. The strong light, 
happening to fall on an egret colony stirred up the birds. 
Then the light was by chance turned on thesail ofa passing 
sailboat, and the egrets, following its beams, dashed against 
the sail and piled up on the deck of the sailboat in great 
numbers. ‘Taking the clew the plume hunters now go into 
the rookeries at night, set up a white canvas screen twelve or 
fifteen feet square, and connect two searchlights with strong 
automobile storage batteries. One light is flashed on the 
rookery until all the birds are in the air, when it is shut off 
and the other is turned on the white screen. ‘The egrets 
follow the second beam, dash heavily against the screen, 
and, as they drop, are caught by the hunters. According 
to a district inspector under the migratory bird law plume 
hunters last spring secured three hundred plumes near 
Okeechobee City by this method. 


New Bird Sanctuary at Waterbury, Conn. 


A tract of 36 acres has been presented to the city of 
Waterbury, Conn., by Mr. and Mrs. William KE. Fulton, to 
be kept perpetually in its natural wild condition as a bird 
sanctuary. 


Effect of Bird Measures at Minot, N. Dak. 


Under the measures taken by Mr. Will O. Doolittle wild 
birds have become a feature of the parks of Minot, N. Dak. 
Constant feeding and attention have made them so tame 
that it is not unusual for chickadees, nuthatches, and 
woodpeckers to fly to the hands of visitors who bring them 
food. For two years previously the groves in the parks 
had been attacked by thousands of canker-worms; but the 
birds brought to the park by Mr. Doolittle’s activities 
promptly freed the trees of this pest, cedar waxwings, rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, and kingbirds showing particular efi- 
ciency in this service. 


Increase of Pigeons Through War 


Pigeons are increasing at the front at an extraordinary 
rate, owing, it is conjectured, to the probable fact that the 
destruction occasioned among them by warfare does not 
equal that occurring in peaceful times and that the squabs 
are saved from hawks by the diversion of these to the 
abundant food furnished by the great quantities of rats and 
mice. 


Doughnuts as Bird Food 


Some years ago Mr. Henry Ford told the editor of Cur- 
rent [tenes of Interest that the doughnuts suspended from 
shrubs and trees on his bird farm near Detroit were for the 
chickadees, who relish them greatly. Others have told him 
that cardinals also showa great liking for doughnuts. And 
from Maine comes a report to Mr. Forbush that all birds 
coming tothe feeding station of the correspondent manifest 
a like predilection, especially myrtle and parula warblers 
and olive-backed thrushes, which three species seem to 
prefer doughnuts to any other food offered them. 


Proposed Restoration of the Bird Life of France 


M. André Godart, in his recent book Les Jardines Vo- 
litres, states that the scarcity of birds in France, due to 
insufficient protection, caused a loss of forty million francs 
to the grape growers of the Gironde in 1910 and has so 
affected the oil production of southern France that the olive 
growers threaten to abandon their industry. He proposes 
that certain enumerated species which nest readily in gar- 
dens be reared in aviaries and released when full grown. 


A Bird Sanctuary at Washington 


The National Zoological Park at Washington, a tract of 
169 acres watered by picturesque Rock Creek, has become 
a sanctuary for native birds. About the park have been 
placed more than a hundred nesting-boxes, many of which 
were occupied last summer by bluebirds, chickadees, nut- 
hatches, wrens, and flickers. 


Unconcern of Birds During Gun-Fire 


According to many observers birds at the front show 
small concern at the uproar and havoc occasioned by artil- 
lery work at the front. Mr. Oliver G. Lodge states that 
‘they seem to stick to their old haunts, and it takes a tre- 
mendous lot to dislodge them.’ He adds— 

I have known the nightingale to sing continously through a night . 
of bombardment; guns were in the wood, and shells were bursting 
there and machine-gun bullets were whistling through, but the night- 
ingale stuck to it, and continued his battle-song. I have stood by a 
whitethroat’s nest, with the largest Hun shells bursting near, and the 
very air seemed to be filled with a terrifying, tearing crash, followed 
by a long echoing roar, yet the little bird remained there quite uncon- 
cerned by the awful noise and vibration. . . . She wasa plucky 
little bird and reared four young. 


Hawk Bounty Law in Ohio 


In 1916, under the present law, the township of Ohio 
paid bounties on more than 20,000 hawks, and complaints 
of serious damage by rats and mice in Ohio and adjoining 
States are multiplying. | 


Migration of Magpies from France to England 


It is reported that droves of magpies, driven from France 
by gun-fire, have settled in England. 


Prompt Use of Shell-Hole by Swallows 


Several pairs of swallows, whose nests were placed on the 
rafters of a shed in which British gunners were billeted 
- during a ‘rest,’ used the doorways for ingress and egress, 
until a shell broke a large hole in the roof, when, almost 
be the dust of the broken roof had subsided, they had 
qwitceived the greater convenience of this new opening and 
calmly flew in and out of it to bring food to their young. 


NOTE.—Audubon Societies and other organizations, 
by ordering in advance of publication, may obtain 
CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST in quantity for 
distributlon among their members for $2 a hundred, 
practically at cost. 


